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The Ruin of the 
Rivers, 


HE pollution of rivers 
is one of the evils 
brought about by a 
century of neglect of 
public interests, while 
individuals have been 
sharp enough to see 
the opportunity and to 
penetrate the weak 
places of public law. 
So do thieves where 
there are no policemen. 
In this way an un. 
patriotic spirit has been 
begotten, and selfish. 
ness has taken root in 
the public mind. The 
natural advantages of 
the country have almost 
been turned into a curse to us, for want of regu- 
lation and of law and order. We see this every 
time the subject of river-pollution is broached. 
Let us see what we can by the light of the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on this subject, dated July 21, 1873, which 
has recently been issued, together with minutes 
of evidence. It will be remembered that the 
Rivers Pollution Commission of 1868 proposed 
in their first report, in 1870, standard degrees of 
pollution beyond which no refuse liquids ought 
to be discharged into streams of water of general 
use. The refuse of manufactures as well as 
town sewage was embraced in these proposi- 
tions, and it has been pretended by the manu- 
facturers and others having private interests 
antagonistic to those of the public that the pro- 
posed standards would be unattainable. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, a chemist, a manufacturer, 
and a member of Parliament, says that the 
standards proposed by the Commissioners are 
in his opinion not severe enough, although they 
are expressed in such scientific language as to 
frighten the manufacturers, who think them 
more severe than they are in reality, and he has 
drawn up another set of standards meaning the 
same thing, but couched in more popular 
language. These amendments of Dr. Playfair 
were approved by Mr. Stansfeld, the president 
of the Local Government Board, but he thought 
% desirable, before embodying them in any Bill 
to be submitted to Parliament, that they should 
be submitted to public criticism. We have 
beforetime given the standards proposed by the 
Commission, but we repeat them here in 
juxtaposition with Dr. Playfair’s amendments. 
Liquids exceeding the following degrees of 
pollution are to be prohibited from discharge 
into watercourses in the purity of which other 
persons than the polluters are interested. 

Da, Prayrare’s Scan. 
3 grains of mineral matter 
in suspension in a gallon, 








Dr, Feanxiayy’s Scars, 


3 parts by weight of dry 
pny py og eg 
weight of the liguia. 


1 part by weight of dry 2 grains of organic matter 
organic Bay suspen- in suspension in a gallon. 
sion in 100,000 parts by 
weight of the liquid, 

2 parts weight of or- 1} grain of organic carbon 
ganic ode = oieen in tn goletion th a gallon, 
100,000 parts. 


f or- in of nitro- 
Later ndaion geil pales, 
an 100,000 parts, 
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Dr. Frayxiann’s Scarz. 


A distinct colour by day- 
light when a stratum 1 in, 
deep is placed in a white 
porcelain or earthenware 
vessel, 


4}; part by weight of me- 
talliec arsenic in 100,000 parts 
by weight of the liquid. 


2 parts by weight of any 
metal except calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, and so- 
dium, in solution in 100,000 
— by weight of the 

quid, 


1 part by weight of free 
chlorine in 100,000 parts by 
weight of the liquid after 
re with sulphuric 
acid. 


1 part by weight of sul- 
phar, in the condition either 
of sulpburetted bydrogen or 
of a soluble sulpburet, 


An acidity greater than 
is seodaced by adding 2 
parts by weight of real 
muriatic acid to 1,000 parts 
by weight of distilled water. 


Da, Prarrarn’s Scare. 


vs grain of metallic ar- 
senic in a gallon, either in 
solution or suspension or 
in any form of combination. 

1 grain of metallic copper 
or fead, in any form of 
combination, in a gallon, 


1 grain of a either 
as sulphuretted hydrogen 
or as soluble sulphuret, in a 


gallon, 


An acidity greater than 
is produced by adding 100 
grains of real muriatic acid 
to a gallon of distilled 
water, 


An alkalinity greaterthan 
that produ by adding 1 
part by weight of dry caustic 
soda to 1,000 parts by weight 
of distilled water. 

It is proposed also to prohibit the discharge 
into any stream, of such manufacturing waste 
products as will raise, whether in suspension or 
solation, the foreign matters in the water of the 
stream to the extent of five grains in the 
gallon, provided that the water so polluted is 
not taken for examination from any part of 
the stream (and in the case of a tidal stream 
at low tide), at a less distance below the place 
of discharge than the breadth of the stream 
opposite to it, and at no greater distance than 
twice the breadth of the stream at the place 
of discharge. This last precaution, of pro- 
hibiting the discharge into a stream of such 
refuse as would raise the foreign matters in 
the stream itself to five grains in the gallon, 
is an addition of Dr. Playfair’s to “catch the 
stream itself,” for the other standards merely 
catch the drains going into the stream. “ I want 
tocatch the stream, and see that the stream itself, 
as an additional precaution, is not polluted 
by a number of drains going irto it.” And as 
to the precaution of taking the water for exami- 
nation from within and without certain pre- 
scribed distances from the outfall of a drain, 
as described above, the object is to prevent 
the sample intended to be analysed being taken 
too near the drain’s mouth; and so not indi. 
cating fairly the state of the bulk of the stream 
water for some short distance below the 
point at which the impurity is discharged into 
it. It appears that it is a practice at many 
works to discharge during the day very fair 
waste water into the stream, and then when 
nobody is watching at night to flush down a 
great quantity of impurities ; but by adopting 
this additional precaution that practice would be 
discovered, and the manufacturer held account. 
able. None of these standards represent per- 
fect purity at all; they only represent a much 
greater purity than is attained now. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair is a director of Young’s 
paraffine oil works at West Calder and at Bath. 
gate, in Scotland, and he confesses to the com. 
mittee that he is himself a great polluter of 
streams. But he wants to see the prohibition 
carried out which affects the pollution from this 
very manufacture, which is the most difficult of 
all to grapple with. “I think that if you force 
us to purify the water which we discharge 
fouled in this way, before long we shall find 
efficient modes of doing it. At the present 
moment we have not efficient modes of doing it, 
and yet as one of the largest polluters of water 
in the kingdom from this very thing, I advocate 
that yon should make me purify the water 
before I discharge it.” It is a curious proof of 
the want of law and order amongst manufac. 





turers that Government should be appealed to in 
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this manner. One would at first suppose that a 
director of one of the largest manufacturing 
works in the kingdom, who should acknowledge 
that he is himself a great polluter of streams, 
would put a stop to it at his own works, and we 
may well suppose he would do so if his were the 
only case to be dealt with; but he wants a 
general law to be enacted which shall compel 
those who are reluctant to assist in the public 
welfare. 

When large quantities of water are required 
in manufacturing operations, it is usually taken 
from the stream immediately above the works, 
and returned to it immediately below them. 
From the bad state of the law at present, with 
regard to pollution, any man may have a pure 
stream fouled by works being built above him, 
and very often water is sent down fouled to the 
extent of these standards, or nearly so, and the 
manufacturer has to commence by a purifying 
process before he can use the water for his own 
works. If the law of pollution were rendered 
general, he would save the enormous amount of 
reservoir room which he now requires to purify 
the water which other people have fouled, and 
which he must purify before he can use it. 

Dr. Playfair believes that if the manufacturers 
were compelled to follow these standards, they 
would find, as in the Alkali Act, that they would 
in a very short time exclaim against their being 
too light, and not against their being too severe, 
but he thinks that at present, until the manu. 
facturers see that great advantages to themselves 
will accrue by purifying the rivers, it is desirable 
not to be too extreme in the first instance. As 
tothe Alkali Act, which was at first much op- 
posed by the manufacturers, he believes there is 
not a manufacturer now in the kingdom who 
does not remove the muriatic acid (one of the 
chief sources of pollution of the atmosphere 
formerly from the alkali manufacture) to a 
greater extent than the Act requires, and who 
does not find it to his own profit todo so. And 
he believes it will be the same in the pollution of 
rivers; it may not always be a direct economy, 
but it will be an indirect one, giving the manu- 
facturer security that the people below him on 
the stream will not prosecute him for a nuisance, 
and that the people above him will be obliged to 
purify the water before it reaches him. 

Dr. Frankland states to the Committee, that» 
as one of the Rivers Pollution Commission, and 
having now been engaged in this inquiry for five 
years, the chief causes of the pollution of rivers 
in England and Scotland are, first, the casting 
in of solid rubbish of all kinds. The Commis. 
sioners found that the watercourses generally in 
the kingdom are made use of to carry away 
worthless stuff, which would be otherwise 
expensive to get rid of, or to cart away to waste 
land. This is cast into the stream, and in time 
of flood is washed down into the lower and stiller 
reaches, and there it silts up the river, raises 
the bed, and in many cases causes the flooding 
of the adjoining lands. The second cause is 
the discharge of the sewage of towns into rivers, 
That is a liquid somewhat peculiar, although 
not differing very essentially from the discharge 
from some manufactories. Then comes, in the 
third place, the refuse from manufactories of 
various kinds, some similar to sewage, others 
differing from it in their qualities. Fourthly, 
and lastly, there is mining refuse, which spoils 
completely for fish, and also for human use, and 
for agricultural purposes, many rivers in the 
mining districts. The Commissioners have in- 
vestigated every river basin where pollution to 
any considerable extent has already taken 
place, and they have had abundant evidence 
that the evil is very great at present, and that 
it is rapidly increasing both in quantity and in 
intensity. 

In the town of Birmingham at present, 
General Scott’s process (throwing down the 





solid matters in suspension with quick lime, and 
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converting the solid residue into cement) is 
partially applied to the sewage, and the effluent 
water is discharged into the River Tame; but, 
as the process does not much affect the matters 
in solution in the sewage water, the river is still 


highly polluted. It is necessary to take out the 
matters in solution, either by irrigation, or 
by intermittent filtration through the soil. 

With regard to the manufacturers, Dr. Frank- 
land states that the Commissioners have in all 
cases indicated how each specific form of pollu- 
tion may be obviated and got rid of in a manner 
which shall not be unreasonably expensive to 
the manufacturers, and in most cases not expen. 
sive at all, but profitable, he believes. This is 
an entirely new subject, and it cannot be paid 
attention to fur the next few years without new 
discoveries in the direction of better purification 
being made, which would enable a manufacturer 
at less cost, and, in most cases, at greater profit 
to himself, and with a smaller amount of plant, 
to do a greater amount of work in the way of 
purification. One may reasonably hope for that, 
says Dr. Frankland, as soon as the attention of 
manufacturers is directed to purification, ‘ At 
present, they care nothing about it, but send 
the water into the stream just to suit their own 
convenience, without turning their attention at 
all to this subject of purification.” 

Mr. J. C. Stevenson, M.P., representing the 
views of the alkali manufacturers, says, in 
answer to the question,— 

““ What is the colouring matter which consti- 
tutes the manufacturers’ objection to the third 
test [As given above, it is the fifth]?—A. It is 
wnhish colour. 
ould that be a very poisonous solution ? 







. As you pour it into the river, would it be 
isonous P—A. In point of fact, it gets so 


Q. It is not diluted, is it, when it passes from 
he manufactory ?—A. No, it is diluted from the 
olume of the stream.” 

No comment is needed on such evidence as 
this to-show the enormity of the practice. 

One of the objections of the manufacturers is 
that they ought not to be obliged to employ a 
patent process in order to comply with the 
requirements of an Act of Parliament, and that 
feems a very reasonable objection. There are 
only a few known processes by which the refuse 
of alkali works can be puritied, and they are 
patented; there are indeed only two in use. 
Now it would seem that patents for inventions 
of a character beneficial to the public health 
ought not to be granted, and yet encouragement 
of a money value to inventors is necessary. 
Could there then be any more legitimate object 
of a Ministry than to encourage these inventions 
by setting aside a sufficient sum out of the 
national revenoe for this purpose, or to buy up 
and make free to the public any patent already 
taken out by an individual at his own expense, 
the patent being one of recognised value, as 
those above-mentioned are, on the authority of 
Dr. Edward Frankland, one of the Rivers 
Pollution Commission ? 

Mr. Richard Nickols represents the tanning 
trade of Leeds, where there are, within the 
borough, twenty-six large tanyards, employing 
2,400 hands. By-the-bye, how suggestive of 
human machinery, merely, is this word “ hands,” 
when used in this sense, and how strongly, 
though unwittingly, it ehows the actual relations 
that exist between the master and the people 
who work for him! 

Mr. John Botterill represents the dyeing 
trade, and both these witnesses advise that the 
refuse should be run into the sewers, and be 
dealt with by the corporate body, there being no 
room sufficient for the purpose on the premises 
of the works ; and this view is supported by Dr. 
Frankland, who says that, in cases where the 
manufacturers are so situated as to be unable to 
perform the process of purification themselves, 
it should be undertaken by the communities.in 
which they live, and that surely some arrange. 
ment could be arrived at between the munici- 
pality and the individual manufacturer, by which 
that could be done. The mannfacturer might 
contribute a little more to the rates if needed. 

With the exception of galvanising works, tin. 
plate works, and wire-drawing, there are no 
manufactures carried on in this country from 
which such portion of the discharges as would 
be polluting under the suggested standards could 
not be admitted into the sewers of the town, to 
be treated at the outfall along with the sewage, 


And this witness, having heard all the object 
tions which were stated to the Committee, some 
of which are given above, says he has heard no 
objection that he has not repeatedly heard pre- 
viously from manufacturers; but he thinks there 
are very few manufacturers in the country who 
understand what these standards really require 
them to do; what amount of purification is 
required. They look upon them as very much 
more stringent than they are. They are really 
very lax, and could be complied with in most 
cases with very great facility. If the manufac- 
turer bond jide desires to prevent pollution, he 
has no difficulty in complying with these stand. 
ards; but he has difficulty if he only wants to 
make believe that he is preventing pollution. 
There are sometimes, for instance, attached to 
works, small catch-pits, that pretend to be puri- 
fying the liquid from those works; but the 
liquid flows out of such little catch-pits just in 
the same condition that it enters them,—it is 
only a pretence of purification. 

Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S., gives his evidence 
to the effect that he would make the standards 
“elastic,” varying them to suit circumstances ; 
and Dr. Frankland with him so far as 
that it is desirable that the Local Government 
Board should have power toexempt, for acertain 
length of time, at all events, manufacturers who 
are situated, perhaps, in some very unfavourable 
locality for carrying out the provisions ‘of the 
Act; but not that elasticity should be given in 
the standards. He does not see how the 
standards could be made elastic and effective 
at the same time. 

The minutes of evidence upon which the third 
report of the Rivers Pollution Commission was 
based has also recently been issued. The Com- 
missioners addressed questions to the manu- 
facturers and traders which were intended to 
help them in framing their report, some of which 
only were answered. One of them was whether 
the manufacturers had any suggestions to offer 
as to the best means of avoiding pollution in 
future, and as to the conservancy of rivers and 
streams. It is curious to observe the chorus of 
their answers to these very civil questions. ‘‘ No 
suggestions to offer as to the best means of 
avoiding pollution in future,” and “No sug- 
gestions to offer as to the conservancy of rivers 
and streams.” And these are the very people 
who could have offered valuable suggestions on 
both these questions, and would have done so if 
they had had any public spirit at all; but selfish- 
ness possesses them. 








MOTTOES ON MASONRY. 


Tue custom of inscribing legends upon houses 
appears to have been most in vogue in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. We are not 
without many instances of earlier and later 
dates, but the great bulk of examples left to us 
belong to Tudor and Stuart times. 

In the days of Sir Christopher Wren, we may 
assume, they were beginning to be removed ; 
for, in his “ Parentalia,” he quotes a particular 
motto as a thing of the past. This was “TUR. 
BINIBUS SUPEREST CLA DUCE PR&scIUS,” which, 
with the family crest,—a wren and coat,—stcod, 
he says, in the south-west window of the lodging 
at the north-west corner of the inner cloister at 
Windsor College, in the year 1633, “having stood 
there,” he computes, “ full 116 years, viz., from 
April, 1527, in which year and month Geoffrey 
Wren died, after he had been canon of the said 
chapel twelve years.” The fashion for Classic 
art so freely followed in his day led to the 
obliteration of many more important features 
in old works than inscriptions, we know. 

Many of the mottoes we find on ancient 
masonry in this kingdom belong to the heraldic 
insignia of the owners of the property; but not 
all. Some inscriptions are simple statements of 
proprietary interest, such as that which occurs 
above a window on Dalston Hall, Cumberland, 
which runs thus :—“‘ John Dalston Elsabet wiphe 
mad ys byldyng.” Others combine the pride of 
proprietorship with a sense of the aid to remem. 
brance furnished by rhyme, as in the inseription 
on the grey old manor-house of Hewthwai 
near Cockermouth, in the same county, which 
says :— 


* John Swynburn, Esqui: Pe mg i ae 
Did make cost of thin worl in the daiee of ther ty le. 
Ano Dom 1581, Ano Reg 23,” 
The pleasant jingle of “wife” and “life” had 
charms for many builders in those times, for it 





occurs on 


several buildings. An old Devonshire 


‘its tone. 


a portion of his gains, in 1519, possibly had the 
same rhyming sounds in his mind: when, like 
John Swynburn, esquire, he “did make cost of 
this work” ; but, before his scheme was accom. 
plished, there was cause for another couplet of 
a different character, and which, we must 
conclude, was composed by another hand :— 
** John Waldron, merchant, Richoard, his wife, 

Builded this house in tyme of their lyfe. 

At such time as the walls were fourtyne foote hye 

He deparded this —_ —_ the eightynthe of di ulye, 


Other inscriptions, again, are admonitory. 
There is one on the front of am almshouse at 
Leominster, beneath a figure of a man with 
an axe, of this kind :— 

“ He that gives away all before he is dead, 

Let ’em take this Hatchet, and knock him on ye head.” 
There is a curious example of a disputations 
legend over the door of a honse in Galligate, 
Hexham :— 

“ Reason doth wonder, but faith he tell can 

That a maid was a mother, and God was a man. 

Let Reason look down, and Faith see the wonder; 

For Faith sees above, and Reason sees under, 

Reason doth wonder what by Scripture is meant, 

Which saith that Christ’s Body is our Sacrament ; 

That our bread is his body, and our drink is his blood, 

Which cannot by Reason be well unde ; 

For Faith sees above, and Reason below, 

For Faith can see more than reason doth know,” 


Somersetshire has an example with a Shaks- 
perian curse in it. It occurs upon an almshouse 
at Minehead, in conjunction with a representa- 
tion of a ship, and the short and frequent motto, 
“* God’s Providence is my inheritance.” It says 
severely and precisely :— 

“ Robert Quirk built this House, Anno 1630, 

and doth give it to the use of the poore of this parish 

forever. And for better maintenance 

I do give my two inner cellars at the inner end of 

the Key, and cursed be that man that shall 

convert it to any other use than to the use of 

the poore. 1630, 

Like the Cumberland legends we have quoted, 
this inscription partakes of the character of a 
statement. It is one of the most frequent 
description, and similar testimonies are to be 
found on many a sun-baked old almshouse or 
unpretending ancient school-house in out-of-the- 
way places, down to a late period. On the river 
Coquet, at Warkworth, for instance, just after 
you have crossed the bridge and passed through 
the old gateway, defending the steep, wide street 
between the water and the castle, you will see a 
square old house. Over one of the windows 
theré is a high lintel, with this sentence incised 
upon it:—* In 1736 Mr. George Lawso*, Gloster 
Hill, built this house and gave it to the town for 
a school house.’ In earlier times there was a 
blending of piety, and sometimes loyalty, in the 
wording of similar notifications of charity that 
renders them more interesting. On the front of 
the Bridewell at Aylsham, Norfolk, the old 
founder caused to be inseribed these words :— 

* God save oure ht. 

Pray for the good sine pa Sy pone Pepe sr 

arsham and Jone his wyte, the wiche this house 
they cawsed to be made to the honor of the towne 
be thir gwyck lyves fines, 1543. 

Here is another inscription with a supplication 
in it. It occurs on a strong and large square 
tower, built by one of the ancient Percies within 
the walls of Hulne Abbey, on the wooded banks 
of the Alne, in Northumberland :— 


In the year of Crist Ihu MCCCCLXXXVIII. 
This towr was bilded peo ae Percy, 
The Bs wine Earl of Northumberland, of great honor 
That Maud, the good lady full of vertue and 


beauty, 

Danghtsr to Sir William Harbirt, noble and hardy, 

Erle of Pembroke, whose soulis save, 

And with His grace conzarve the builder of this tower.” 
It would not be difficult to guess who composed 
this inscription. There is a document extant, 
among the accounts of the Earl’s receiver of 
rents and revenues, stating the of 
building this tower, in which it is set forth that 
the prior of the house of the Carmelite Brethren 


‘within the park of Hulne, received 101. 6s. 4d. 


for cartage and a portion of the materials for it. 
Were these lines a grateful tribute from the 


‘prior, or were they a specimen of the scholar- 


ship of one of the monks whose grave-slabs now 
lie so peacefully among the ivy and mosses and 
ferns in the ruined priory close by ? . 

The later the inscription, as a rule, the li, 
In the heart of London, in St. 


street type. Two or more of them are now 
thrown into one to form an hotel. Between the 





intending to build an almshouse with/ 
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foliage and surmounted by a bull. On the panel 
are incised this astonishing narrative and amus- 
ing reflection :— 
* Milo, the Cretonian, 
An ox slew with his fist, 
And ate it up at one meal: 
Ye gods, what a glorious twist.” 

Lighter still is a later inscription, said to be 
seen on a slab built into the middle cottage in a 
row erected by the artist of the cork model of 
Salisbury Cathedral exhibited at Brompton in 

$6 Porsevernnion, cou, anf g! 
Built these co vee poenas l 
See what these t ree things can do, 
18 hundred and 62,’ 


This is altogether removed from the dignity 
and poetry of ancient inscriptions. It reminds 
us of the comic utterances of Dutch wits on the 

ways into their Dutch gardens,—“ Not so 
bad,” ‘Jolly enough,” “Pleasure and ease,” 
“The flesh-pots of Egypt,” &. 

The chief centre of ancient inscriptions, now- 
a-days, is Edinburgh. Many of our readers will 
call to mind that William Chambers accredits 
one of the oldest legends, on one of the oldest 
houses, “He yt tholis overcvmmis,” with the 
encouragement that enabled him to persevere in 
his wonderful industry and self-exaction. Robert 
Chambers, too, describes several of the old 
mansions bearing mottoes in his “ Traditions of 
Edinburgh,” for the sake of the former residents 
in them ; and in an essay on “‘ General Invita- 
tions” he quotes a motto upon another as a 
guide to the way with which such inhospitable 
compliments should be viewed, “ Tecum Habita.” 
Although many examples have been removed in 
quite recent times, the regal city has, perhaps, 
twenty or thirty left for usto admire. When the 
houses upon which they occur have been the 
town mansions of Scottish nobles, the mottoes 
are generally those belonging to the heraldic 
bearings of their former owners ; but when the 
dwellings have been erected by prosperous mer- 
chants, or other devout builders, the legends are 
generally taken from the Scriptures, ‘ Blessit 
be ye Lord for all his gifts, 1578,” was to be 
read on a house in High-street, not long since 
taken down. “In the is al my traist, 1569,” is 
still to be seen over a doorway in the Old Bank- 
close. On the famous bank that gave its name 
to the dim close was the legend “ Spes altera 
vite ;” but this building was taken down in 
1834. In Lady Stair’s-close there is a goodly 
mansion with initials and date 1622 appended to 
this text: ‘ Fear the Lord and depart from 
evill.” In Blackfriars-wynd there are three 
Latin inscriptions: “Paz intrantibus,” “ Salur 
exeuntibus,” and “ Miserere mei Deus.’ On John 
Knox’s house, in the Netherbow, there is a free 
rendering of the golden rule, in the vernacular : 
‘“* LVFE * GOD * ABVFE * AL * AND * YI * NYCHTBOOR 
[as]* yt° sexy.” On the mansion of the Sempel 
family in Sempel-close, over the entrance of the 
staircase turret, is inscribed a pious ejaculation, 
** Praised be the Lord my God, my strength, and 
my Redeemer, Anno Dom. 1638,’’ besides over 
another doorway, “ Sceles marret optima cela.” 
Another mansion, in an alley, is ornamented 
with a device :—A cock on a trumpet, with the 
word “ Vigilantibus,” and date, 1633. The 
inquirer, indeed, looking for ancient inscriptions 
in this ancient city, must be prepared to seek 
them in the narrowest closes and wynds and 
other hidden nooks. The spacions modern 
streets have not a single example indicative of 
any lingering of the old appreciation of them. 
The latest date we have observed occurs on a 
gabled house near the old corn-market :—1675, 
with the motto, “ Fear God, Honor the King.’”’ 

_ If London ever the same number of 


the —— ry But, as we have seen, the 
custom not been so speedily forgotten in the 
South as in the North. There is one motto, 
however, that may be almost claimed for London, 
now that Kilburn is stretching 


mansions in the neighbourhood of Manchester is 
chosen as a family record, thus :—‘‘ This house 
was builded in the year of our lord God 1557 by 
Miriam Brereton Knight whom maryed Margaret 
daughter and heare of Willyam Handforth of 
Handforthe Chause and had issue 6 sonnes and 
twodaughters.” Yorkshire can point to Foun. 
tains Hall, built out of the ruins of the abbey in 
1611, which has, with the crests of Sir Stephen 
Procter and his lady, the motto,—‘ Rien trovant 
gaineray tout.” 

We can quote 2 Scottish provincial example. 
It is to be seen on Branxholme Hall, the seat of 
Sir Walter Scot, of Branxholme, Knight, and 
Margaret Douglas, and is dated 1571 :— 


** In * varld * is * nocht 
Nature * hes * vrought. 
Yat * sal - lest - ay * 
Therfore - serve * God ° 
eA * veil * ye * rod* 
Thy * fame ‘ sal * nocht * dekay.”’ 

It is difficult to trace the custom to its source. 
The Jews, we know, were told to write their laws 
upon their d : consequently we are not 
surprised that they still write the name of God 
upon them, and we might be content to consider 
them the originators of the fashion but for the 
circumstance that the Mahometans in Egypt 
have the same practice. Their doorways, en- 
riched with arabesque ornament, and of the 
horseshoe-arch form, are often inscribed, in 
Arabic, “God is the Creator and the Eternal,” 
or with passages out of the Koran. The Assy- 
rians placed inscriptions over most of their works 
of art. The Egyptians availed themselves of 
them. In fine, we must go a long way up the 
stream of time to come to the authors of the 
first mottoes on masonry. 

Not only did the ancient Romans use them as 
a matter of course, to welcome strangers, to bid 
them beware of the dog, and wish them fare- 
well, but the modern Italians seized the oppor- 
tunity they gave to convey advice, or make re- 
flexions, permanently. There are many examples 
in Italy. One occurs over the doorway of a 
fine palace in Perugia :—“ QV# IGNORAS TACE.” 
In one of John Stirling’s letters to his great 
friend, Thomas Carlyle, there is this account of 
the house of the grandest of French essayists :— 
“Of my expedition to Montaigne’s old house I 
cannot say much, for I indited notes thereof for 
my own use, and also wrote something about it 
to Mr. Dunn, which is as much as the old walls 
would well bear. It is truly an interesting 
place, for it does not seem as if a stone had been 
touched since Montaigne’s time; though his 
house is still inhabited, and the apartment that 
he describes in the ‘ Essai des Trois Commerces’ 
might, barring the evident antiquity, have been 
built yesterday to realise his account. The 
rafters of the room which was his library have 
still his inscriptions on their lower faces; all 
very characteristic; many from Ecclesiastes.” 
Thus we find, at least, a phase of the custom in 
the South of France. Neither M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
nor any other French antiquary, so far as we are 
aware, mentions inscriptions. Further inquiries 
would, doubtless, lead to many interesting dis- 
coveries, both in this region and elsewhere. Our 
present notes are but an additional instalment 
of information on the subject, given in these 
columns in 1868, and at other times. 





NOTES ON FOREIGN PUBLIC WORKS. 

A coop deal of interesting information with 
regard to this subject ia contained in several 
Foreign Office reports which have just been 
issued, and from which we condense the most 
salient features for the benefit of our readers. 
Commencing with Germany, we note that, in 
connexion with a new harbour which is being 
constructed at Cuxhaven, the — —— 
vigorously pushed forward. capi 
souenp anil is undertaking the work has, it 
is mentioned, been chiefly subscribed in London 
and Berlin; but the Municipal Council of Ham- 
h it granted the necessary land, 


burg, althoug 
ined to vote the annual subsidy of 9,000/. 





2,000 ft. long and 670 ft. wide, will be connected 
with the tidal harbour by a lock 400 ft. long and 
66 ft. wide. This dock will be kept to a depth 
of 17 ft. below the low-water mark. The new 
harbour will be constructed so as to be ice-free, 
and accessible at all times of the tide to the 
largest vessels afloat ; and the tidal dock, which 
will have an area of about 45 acres, will be pro- 
vided with dry docks, large warehouses, and all 
needfal appliances. With regard to public works 
in Hamburg, we learn that one of the greatest 
wants of this town for many years, was that of 
quays and docks for the loading and discharge 
of vessels. A new quay, therefore, called the 
Kaiser, has been constructed, and has been found 
exceedingly useful to shipping generally. A 
company has also been lately formed in Ham- 
burg for the construction of extensive docks 
and warehouses at Steinwarden for the ase of 
sailing vessels, but the project has made little 
progress as yet, owing mainly to the difficulties 
which have arisen from the unsatisfactory nature 
of the soil. From Bremen we also learn that 
public works there of various descriptions are 
being actively carried out. Important amongst 
these is the erection of a large central railway- 
terminus, the building operations in connexion 
with which are being very vigorously pushed 
forward, but it is not expected that the work will 
be completed before two years have elapsed. An 
English company has constructed large new 
waterworks in Bremen, which are intended to 
improve and facilitate the water supply of the 
city. A new bridge across the Weser—the third 
of its kind—which is intended to connect more 
closely the commercial quarters of Bremen, is 
being constructed, and will be finished, accord. 





ing to anticipations, in about two years. The 
construction of a wide street leading from the 
new bridge to the central railway terminus, is 
being at the same time carried out by a private 
company. In addition to these important works 
at Bremen, there is being built an extensive 
structure for a higher class public school, while 
the erection of several other public buildings is 
projected ; but it is feared that the state of the 
public finances will not allow of such projects 
being carried out just yet. Railway works are 
also extensive here, and are being energetically 
pushed forward to completion. What is termed 
the Paris-Hamburg Railway is finished, with 
the exception of the portion between Bremen 
and Hambarg, which it is hoped will be com- 
pleted by the end of the present year. This 
line is @ very important one, and will shorten the 
distance between Hamburg and Bremen by 
about nine hours, and the distance between 
these two cities and London or Paris by several 

Other important lines have been or are 
being constructed. The railway from Caxhaven 
to Stade, built by the Prussian Government, has 
been entirely laid out, and the works have been 
commenced by the Cuxhaven Railway, Steam- 
ship, and Harbour Company. 

The next report to which we shall briefly 
give attention, refers to Genoa (Italy), whence 
we learn that public works during the past 
year have not been particularly active. The 
exceptionally bad weather which prevailed there 
greatly impeded all building and out-door work ; 
bat it is stated that too little attention is given 
by the authorities to the question of public 
works, and that instead of progressing they are 
rather retrograding in this respect. A new line 
of railway is being constructed from Savona to 
Turin, but it has advanced very little; while a 
new line from Sestri to Spezia, which was to 
have been opened in June last, has been de- 
layed in construction by the Government till 
the end of the present year, and it is stated that 
it cannot. be finished even by this time. In fact, 
publie works in Genoa seem to have had rather 
a bad time of it during the past year. A great 
quantity of money has been, and is being, ex- 
pended on so-called improvements and embel- 
lishments of doubtful taste and questionable 
utility, whereas little or nothing of practical use 
is done to meet wants which are absolutely 
pressing. The three principal wants of Genoa 
are described as quay-room, additional ware- 





houses, and easy communication with the in- 
terior, requirements to satisfy which mee or 
ing, however, to the report which refers to 
places in Russia, it is satisfactory to 
find that a healthier state of things prevails 
with regard te public works. The construction 
of new railways is an important feature of such 
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to tunnels and bridges, as the ground was very 
2dvantageous for the purpose. Other new lines 
are also projected in this part of the country. 
The municipality of Nicolaieff are interested at 
present in the construction of new docks and 
wharfs, and designs have been prepared for the 
purpose, but unfortunately the want of sufficient 
funds will not even admit of the work being 
commenced. House-building has been carried 
on with much greater activity at Nicolaieff of 
late years, and the appearance of the place, 
architecturally speaking, has been considerably 
improved. The scarcity of hands, however, in- 
creased wages, and the dearness of materials 
naturally make the work costly, and assist in 
keeping up high rents. From another Russian 
port (Poti), we learn that extensive harbour 
works, which were commenced there some years 
nce under the direction of a Russian military 
engineer, have proved a complete failure, after 
an expenditure of more than 1,000,000 rs. A 
new railway between Poti and Tiflis has been 
recently opened, but no tunnel having been 
made underthe mountain of Surham, andthe pass 
over the mountain being considered dangerous, 
the passengers are obliged to croes in diligences, 
and to pay an extra charge. The distance is 
abont eighteen miles. It is the intention of the 
company to make a tunnel. It is stated with 
respect to Poti, that the climate is of the worst 
kind ; that fevers prevail all the year round ; and 
that the houses, which are all made of wood, 
stand on wooden pillars over a marshy ground. 
They are very low, cold, damp, and uncomfort- 
able, generally speaking. With regard to Tag- 
anrog (another Russian port), we find that 
nothing novel in respect to public works was 
undertaken there during the past year. A new 
mole is being constructed, but little progress 
was made with it, owing, it appears, to a tem- 
porary inadequacy of funds. The main railway 
jines connected with this place are completed ; 
while a new line, which will put Taganrog in 
connexion with the Caucasian porsessions and the 
Caspian, is to be taking in hand immediately, and 
will necessitate a large importation of railway 
materials. Building operations have been very 
active here, and large ranges of warehouses and 
commercial premises have been erected. 

We have next to turn our attention to Spain. 
The report referring to Corunna states that with 
regard to public works there is a sad want of 
local enterprise. There is indeed very little 
activity with regard to building or to improve- 
ments of that character; while as to the roads, 
it is stated that they are in a very bad condi- 
tion, and are continually getting worse, owing 
to the total absence of repairs from want of 
funds. Travelling thus becomes a work of con- 
siderable difficulty. From a second Spanish 
port, however (Palma), we get better news. 
Here public improvements are carried out with 
commendable perseverance. A fine building for 
the Balearic bank is being constructed, and 
many new houses of an improved style have 
been built, which are entirely changing the 
character of the city, and for the better. Old 
narrow streets, too, have been widened, and 
given place to convenient and respectable 
thoroughfares. A project was mooted sometime 
since for extending the port of Palma, but it has 
not yet received the necessary sanction of the 
Cortes. A new railway is also projected from 
Palma to Inca, and the preliminary works are 
being proceeded with, the company having been 
fully formed and the required capital subscribed. 
The water-supply of Palma is susceptible of 
improvement, and it is mentioned that a good 
field of enterprise is open for providing the 
inhabitants with an adequate supply of water. 
They are at present dependent upon wells and 
tanks, which for the most part become dry in 
the summer. 

As a rule we do not hear much of the public 
works of Morocco, and consequently some infor- 
mation upon this subject may not be unaccept- 
able. From Tangier we learn that the custom. 
house there, which for some time past has not 
been sufficiently commodious, has recently been 
enlarged, an extensive and commodious ware- 
house having been added to the buildings pre. 
viously existing. The great desideratum, how- 
ever, of the port of Tangier is a mole, there 
being no kind of pier or landing-stage either for 
goods or passengers. The remains of an old 
mole, which was destroyed by the English when 
evacuating Tangier in the year 1683, are still 
visible at low tide, and serve partly as a break- 
water. It was proposed shortly after the ter. 
mination of the late war between Spain and 
Morocco to construct a new mole, and the con. 


sent of the Sultan was obtained for the purpose 
by her Majesty’s representative ; but the project 
unfortunately fell through, owing to the oppo- 
sition of foreign representatives. 








HOUSE-BUILDING AND THE CENSUS. 


Tue fact that the population of England and 
Wales has been constantly increasing ever since 
the first census was taken, in the year 1801, 
and that there appears every reason to believe 
that it will continue to increase for many years 
to come, is one which cannot fail to possess 
a peculiar interest for the architect and the 
builder. For as we may have to house 
two and a half to three millions more people 
every coming ten years than in the ten years 
preceding, our builders and architects must 
provide us with a proportionate increase of 
houses or dwelling accommodation. And this, 
it must be understood, is quite independent not 
only of all uninhabited edifices, including shops, 
workshops, factories, and public buildings, but 
also of the large number of dwellings which 
must be erected in order to replace those which 
have become untenantable through age and 
other causes. 

In the following lines we purpose to collect 
from official and other sources * some of the 
principal facts and figures bearing upon this 
subject, so that, by reviewing what is actually 
known to have occurred in the past, we may 
arrive at some general idea of what may be 
expected in the future. It must not be for- 
gotten that we are not about to deal with every 
kind of building that is erected, but exclusively 
with houses and buildings in which persons are 
domiciled. In the eight censuses which have 
been taken in this country, large classes of 
edifices have been entirely ignored. No account 
whatever has been taken of churches, chapels, 
schoolhouses, warehouses, factories, shops, work. 
shops, or public halls or other edifices, except in 
those cases where persons have been found 
residing and sleeping on the premises. 

At the first census, in 1801, there were 
1,633,399 houses standing in England and Wales, 
of which there were 1,575,923 inhabited and 
57,476 uninhabited. At the last census, in 1871, 
the total number of houses standing was no less 
than 4,520,462 (4,259,117 inhabited and 261,345 
untenanted). Hence it appears that, in the 
interval of seventy years, besides replacing all 
the old houses that had become uninhabitable, 
our builders had erected the astonishing number 
of 2,887,063 new and additional houses. The 
number of dwelling-houses, in fact, has been 
very nearly trebled since the commencement of 
the present century. Between 1801 and 1871 
the population of England and Wales had 
increased from 8,892,536 to 22,712,266 persons, 
an addition of 13,819,730 to the inhabitants in 
the seventy years, so that our builders have had 
not only to keep up the requisite dwellings for 
the original number of 8,892,536 inhabitants, but 
have had to erect additional houses sufficient to 
accommodate an extra population of 13,819,730 
which has since been added to; and, as a matter 
of fact, the census returns show us that they 
had actually provided 2,887,063 new honses for 
this purpose. When we ask how’many houses 
altogether have been built in England and 
Wales during the seventy years 1801~1871, 
including both the additional houses required by 
the increased population and those which have 
been erected in place of dwellings which have 
been demolished on account of dilapidation, age, 
fire, or railway, street, and other improvements, 
we have first to inquire what is the average 
length of time for which a house will stand. 
This, however, is a question in which we are left 
principally to conjecture. In the General 
Report of the last census the Commissioners 
assume that, taking all causes of demolition and 
all classes of houses, from the palace to the 
cottage, into account, their average duration or 
“life” may be roughly estimated at 100 years. 
If this estimate be adopted, it follows that in 
the seventy years from 1801 to 1871, seven. 
tenths of the 1,633,399 dwellings in existence at 
the beginning of the century have been rebuilt 
or replaced. This would make the number of 
houses rebuilt in that period 1,143,379. If we 
add this to the additional houses (2,887,063) 
erected within the same time, we find that the 
total number of houses built in England and 
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Wales in the seventy years since 1801 is 
4,030,442, or rather more than 4,000,000. Ifthe 
average cost of erecting these houses, including 
everything, from the most splendid palace to the 
meanest cottage, be taken at 250I. apiece, it 
follows that, in the seventy years, upwards of 
1,000,000,0002. (a thousand millions) have been 
spent in England and Wales on bricks and 
mortar, &c., in the way of dwelling-houses 
alone. 

To arrive, however, at any adequate notion of 
what we are doing at the present day, we must 
confine our attention to the changes which have 
taken place within the last few years. Taking 
the period between the last two censuses, and 
looking back as far as the year 1861 we find 
that between that year and 1871, the population 
of England and Wales had increased from 
20,066,224 to 22,712,266, showing an addition of 
2,646,042 persons to the population within the 
ten years, and this was the number of persons 
for which the building interest had to provide, 
additional dwelling accommodation in that 
period. The number of additional houses which 
were built between 1861 and 1871, was 596,263, 
as there were 3,924,199 houses standing in 
1861, and 4,520,462 in 1871. In addition to 
these, 596,263 new houses, our builders had to 
replace those which had become untenantable 
during the ten years; and if we assume, as 
before, that this was at the average rate of 10 
cent., they had to rebuild 392,420 houses, be- 
sides the 596,263 required by the increased popu- 
lation. Altogether, therefore, in England and 
Wales, there have been 988,683 houses erected 
between the years 1861 and 1871. This is very 
little short of a million houses erected within 
ten years. If the cost of these has averaged, as 
we assumed before, 2501. a-piece, it is clear that 
upwards of 220,000,0001. have been expended on 
the erection of dwelling-honses alone in this 
country, between 1861 and 1871. 

The substance of what we have said above 
may be very briefly summed up as follows :— 
We have built in England and Wales, in the way 
of dwelling-houses alone, upwards of one thou- 
sand millions’ worth of property, roughly speak- 
ing, since the year 1801; and within the ten 
years only between 1861 and 1871 we have 
built dwelling-houses to the value of more than 
220,000,0001, sterling. 

What, now, have our builders to do by 1881, 
when the next census is taken? How many 
dwelling-houses will they have to build? For 
how large an additional population will they 
have to provide? Is there a prospect of the 
same rate of increase continuing till the end 
of the present century? All these and other 
cognate questions we shall recur to on another 
occasion. 








THE LAST OF THE “GAFFS,” AND A 
PASSING THOUGHT ABOUT IT. 


WE suppose that we shall hardly be likely to 
meet many objections to the dictum that if there 
be anything more interesting to the world at 
large than the “works” of a great man, it is 
his personality, i.c., what sort of a man he was, 
how he looked, what he did with himeelf all day 
long, what his express money-earning profession 
was, what sort of house he lived in and what 
kind of neighbours he had, what he said to them 
and what they said to him, and, lastly, with 
whom he was on the most friendly and familiar 
terms. And if this be matter of interest as 
regards most great mon, then is it specially 
so of Shakspeare, whose place in the roll of 
the greatest it is needless to refer to, but of his 
whereabouts and surroundings, theatrical and 
“ building ” surroundings and otherwise, it must 
be not a little curious to get a glimpse, or, as 
Shakspeare himself defines it, the exhibition of 
a faint resemblance. We some short time back 
endeavoured to do @ little in this way by giving 
readers a “section,”’—a correct one, as we 
believe,—of the famous Globe Theatre, as it 
existed in Shakspeare’s day, and as he himself 
performed as an actor in it. We compared it, 
as far as is possible, with our great theatres in 
these improved and advanced days. We thus 
tried to realise to ourselves, if not to others, 
some idea of the Theatre of Shakspeare, and 
the look cf it, at the moment he performed on the 
boards of it, and thus farther to see, in a dim sort 
of way, perhaps, what the immortal play-writer 
himself did as an actor in it, and what he him- 
self was,—how he worked; in short, what sort 
and manner of man he was. We are now again 
led to the subject from the fact of some disco- 
veries made by Mr. Halliwell as to the connexion 
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of Shakspeare with the Globe and Blackfriars 
theatres, and to the certainty, as proved by 
documents still extant, of the great dramatist 
being a regular hired actor, and one of a regular 
“company” of players. It is indeed most 
interesting to know this for certain, and thus to 
be quite sure of a fact here and there in the life 
of one whose way of life and personality must 
captivate all English-speaking people all the 
world over. It is in some sort, too, a subject of 
“architectural” looking into and curiosity, for 
the London of Shakspeare’s day was as unlike 
the London of the present day as any one thing 
can be unlike another. How different the 
houses, and the rooms in them, and the streets ! 
Old worn prints give a little of this, but only a 
little, and that little but dimly. There is indeed 
bat one way in which Shakspeare’s localities, 
habitation, and playhouse can in these days be 
realised, in London at least, to those who long to 
get even a passing glimpse at them, and from 
thence at him. 

We did, as we have said, try to find a way to 
it, and an entrance into the Globe Theatre in 
this way, and then contended that to do so no 
minor theatre, as theatres now are, and most cer- 
tainly no major theatre, as Covent Garden, or 
Drury Lane, would or could ayail;' for Shak. 
speare himself could never even have imagined 
such houses, or the lighting up of them, or their 
audiences, or their stages, or their actors. Com- 
pared with his little Globe, the stage of Covent 
Garden is a vast palace, or a wide battle-field, 
or Garden of Paradise, as the play might need 
it tobe. And this being so, and none will cer. 
tainly dispute it who will make for themselves 
a “‘ section and plan” of the Globe, we must 
need, as we then did, go lower down in the scale 
of things, and we found in the “ Gaff,’’ as it is 
called when talked about at all by the enlightened 
of the earth, a very and living counterpart and 
express spiritual likeness of the famous little 
Globe or Blackfriars, with pretty nearly all its 
surroundings, its needs, its actors, and its plays 
even, and more than all, perhaps, its audience, its 
stage door,—a something in theatrical life, by the 
way,—and the veritable back streetin which its 
“‘ groundlings”” found their way into its pit, may 
be to stand all the time as in the open street 
show. It may be nota little difficult for the un- 
initiated in matters architectural to realise to 
themselves from mere geometrical drawings, the 
perspective of the interiors of the Globe or the 
Blackfriars, or from thence the streets of houses 
in which they were situated. But in the genuine 
Gaff, as it exists at this day, this might be done 
with no small an amount of vividness and truth. 
fuloess, and power of life-like reality, And this, 
besides being a something in itself, and for its 
own sake, puts the man Shakspeare on the 
“boards” again, and we can thus see him as he 
really was, and as he walked somewhat ill at 
ease through life, and on his stage of it! So 
different from the fashionable present, and yet 
so like to some of the humbler phases of it. It 
is a great thing to have proved beyond possibility 
of doubt or dispute any one thing or item in the 
life, obscure as it was, as the world then went, 
of such a notable man as Shakspeare. All of 
them when gathered together, from Stephens, 
Dyce, Knight, and not a few others, up to Mr. 
Halliwell, make up the proved life of Shakspeare, 
and we can but feel rejoiced at it; but still it is 
a great thing in the life of a great man the being 
able to get at the capacity in some way or other of 
looking at him, and the precise circumstances in 
which he was; and at the character of those 
about him, at his business, such as it was, and 
then at himself may be. That is the question! 
To know that Shakspeare rented a house, and to 
ba sure of the dates of entering such house and 
leaving it, to know the name of the landlord of 
it, and all down to the minutest particulars as 
attested by actual written and signed documents, 
would indeed be valuable. But to be able to see 
even dimly down the actual street, or one just 
like it, in which Shakspeare dwelt, to catch but 
a glimpse of the house in which he lived, and 
fron thence at himself, going to and fro. To 
catch sight of the Globe, or its counterpart, as 
we certainly can do, and its little stage, and to 
people that small stage with veritable actors, 
under difficulties and a ", — in 
Shukspeare’s day, is surely a gain. nly for a 
moment let us de the “Globe” to be still 
in actual existence, and the narrow street in 
which it stood to be intact—baried in some 
evseure region of London, ont of the way of 
“improvements” and embankments, absolutely 
no: hing to be known of the poet but his portrait 
aud hig “ Book of Plays,” and the knowing that 














he was an “actor” by profession. What a reve- 
lation it would needs be of him and his work to 
but see the street and the little play-house in 
which he acted his atrange part in the battle of 
life. And if in addition to this looking at the 
natural street of dull, quaint, out-of-date houses, 
and impossible theatre, we caught sight of actors 
and audience nota little like to those with whom 
he lived and worked, how this would realise to 
us the veritable man himself; and take the 
world, as by touch of magician’s wand, into the 
very time and place itself, and well nigh into his 
very presence! And it was this that the Gaff 
really did do. If the acute reader will only 
collect the curious bat scanty notices which yet 
exist of the Globe Theatre, and of the neighbour- 
hood in. which it was situated, and of the sort of 
people who lived there, and who regularly fre- 
quented the Globe, he wili find out, to his no 
small surprise, how the past still runs into the 
present, and how we may yet with bodily eye 
see into that dead past by looking into the often 
despised present, neglected by all that is reputable 
may be, but still there in living reality. 

We should scarcely have ventured to say much, 
if indeed anything, on the final disappearance 
of the last of the veritable “ Gaffs,” even with a 
Shaksperian excuse for such, had it not been for 
one or two things connected specially with it 
not a little noteworthy and significant, It is to 
be borne in mind always that as an idea dies 
out, however it may have originated, and who. 
ever may have been the author of it, it is com- 
pelled by dint of sheer necessity to come down 
lower and lower in the scale of things mundane. 
The Gaff all may be sure is at the lowest point 
at best, and the “house” gets to be shabbier 
and shabbier, and dimmer and dimmer, and to 
present to the eyes of those uSed to the garish 
lighting up of the fashionable theatre a nearer 
and nearer resemblance to the candle-lit Black- 
friars! Its audience gets more and more into 
that primitive order which nature and not art 
produces. In short, it is, if truth must be told, 
of the very roughest possible even in im- 
proved London City. The consequences are 
inevitable and certain,—the whole thing collapses, 
and comes to an end, More isthe pity; for 
there may be a something in it better worth the 
keeping than the thing which replaces it. The 
last of the London Gaffs proper was_ that 
known as the Garrick Theatre, Whitechapel. 
It had been in its day a somewhat grand 
and respectable place enough, so it is said. 
But down it went, from some cause or other, 
lower and lower into that abyss of poverty 
from which there is no rising, as it would 
seem. Down it went into ruin and dull shab- 
biness, till, suddenly taken to by a company 
of players, and got at once to be a “penny” 
house, with all those surroundings which that 
term implies. Indeed, it would be not a little 
difficult to make intelligible all that is implied 
in that magic word, penny. It serves to charac- 
terise the audience, and the said audience, 
whatever it may be, get to be reflected on to the 
stage, and actors, and we may well add the 
scenery, and all else. A wonderful process, if 
we will but bring ourselves a little to think about 
it, and ponder over it. For it is never to be 
forgotten that, as are the play and the actors, 
so are the audience; and as are the audience, 
so must be the play and the actors. Like to 
like, even in these days, and in Shakspeare’s. 
Shakspeare’s Globe and Blackfriars are both 
gone, that is certain, and so now is our Gaff. 
“Improvement ” and more gas-burners are now- 
adays everywhere, and they have overtaken our 
little playhouse, and completely turned it topsy- 
turvy, and into something else,—must we say it ? 
into a right respectable minor theatre of a 
certain sort. It is really quite orthodox. Its 
queer antecedents stick to it a little awkwardly 
at first, in spite of gas and new “ decoration,” 
for the word “ Garrick” being got rid of at once, 
with the dust of it, the Lord Chamberlain was 
petitioned, so says the poster, to allow “The 
Royal Albert” to be loyally substituted. But 
this could not be. Another name had to be sub- 
stituted. Alas! could but some few of the old 
world’s “pilgrims” come to life again just to look 
at things as they now are,—at improvements, 
railway travelling, theatres, musical instra- 
ments, orchestral bands, and even new names of 
places,—what would they say ? All was vanity, 
that is certaiu, in their own day; now all is 
gentility. How can such things ever be got 
to harmonise together, as old-world usages and 
modern outward mechanical surroundings ? And 


discords as it was,—hold within it the germ at 
least of a really fine and magnificent dramatic 
idea. We have touched on it before, and it 
would need considerable space to do full justice 
to it. We refer to the special and pecoliar work 
of the orchestra as accompanying the action of 
the play,—the tragic play, be it noticed, for the 
play at a Gaff must needs be tragic. Music to 
accompany and go along with the action of the 
play is common enongh, as all know. The 
snatches of “tunes” and popular melodies 
heard during the progress of a burlesque has 
not only no analogy to it, but is, in fact, almost 
its opposite. So, too, is opera, properly so 
called, wherein the words of it are sung, the 
music being set to the words. All beautiful 
enough in its own way, but here in this odd and 
unexpected place, where no mortal could ever 
have thought or dreamed of its being, there 
was, as we have said, a really fine thought, one, 
indeed, which Beethoven himself almost tried 
after, and had indeed every now and then in his 
mind’s ear, but never realised. It is the 
dramatic expression of an idea in music, i.e., 
by an orchestra, but without special reference 
to the words of it, and while the uttered words 
and action are going on simultaneously with it. 
The idea is, likely enough, as old as the hills. 
There are magnificent snatches of it in the 
works of the great masters of musical drama 
which some may call to mind, but the completed 
and finished idea, great as it is, does not exist. 
It is strange, indeed, that it should have found 
utterance and a cadence in such a place, and 
with such an audience,—but it was never lost! 








MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
PUBLIC OFFICES.—TECHNOLOGICAL COMMISSION. 


Tue Colonial Government, several months 
ago, obtained the concurrence of the Parlia- 
ment to a scheme for the erection of public 
offices on the spacious and costly foundations 
laid fifteen or sixteen years ago in the Treasury 
reserve, at the rear of the Treasury building. 
The contemplated structure is intended to 
accommodate the various departments of the 
public service, which are at present scattered 
over the eastern and western parts of the city,— 
viz., the Pablic Works, the Crown Lands, the 
Crown Law, the Mining, the Water Supply, and 
the Treasury departments. The amount needful 
for its construction being provided for by the 
Public Loan Act of last session, competitive 
plans were called for. The designs having been 
examined, the choice fell upon that of Mr. 
M. Egan, Collias-street; Messrs. Fox & Oakden, 
of Ballarat, obtaining the second premium of 
1501. Some alterations of detail may probably 
be made before tenders are invited. The new 
offices, as designed by Mr. Egan, are a plain 
barrack-like structure, with two wings of lower 
height, and will be very much larger than the 
Treasury buildings. They will face Wellington- 
parade, and stand directly behind the Treasury. 
The fact that the new offices will stand close to 
the Treasary and the Government Printing. 
office, is said to have limited the architect in his 
choice of style, and obliged him to propose a 
group in keeping with the edifices named. 
Therefore the style is Italian, of a plain cha- 
racter. The offices will consist of four stories 
high in the centre, and three stories high at the 
wings. The total length along the front is 
375 ft.; the depth of the wings, 150 ft.; the 
depth of the middle part, 75 ft. The basement 
story will be divided into storerooms for the 
various departments, and accommodation will, 
moreorer, be provided for the Stores and Trans- 
port branch of the public service. The internal 
arrangements upon the floors above-ground may 
be said to resemble, pretty closely, the arrange- 
ments at the Treasury. Three large entrances 
have been provided. The principal is in the 
centre; the other two are in the wings. The 
first-floor will be reached by four staircases,— 
namely, one staircase opposite each of the wing 
entrances, and two opposite the main entrance. 
The staircases from floor to floor will consist of 
stone. The ground-floor will be divided into 
offices which the public will chiefly need to 
frequent. The first-floor will contain the offices 
of the Ministers, the permanent heads of depart- 
ments, and the principal officers under them. 
The second-floor has been allotted to clerical 
staffs and draughtsmen. The clerical and tech. 
nical branches of the Crown Lands department 
are to occupy the rooms at the top of the middle 





yet, for another memory, did this rough abode 
of the Muses,—rough and ragged, and full of¢ 


block. Two years will probably elapse before 
the works are completed. As the new offices 
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will be reared on the highest part of the Trea- 
sury garden, and as they will have a front over 
100 yards long, and be correspondingly lofty, 
they will be decidedly more conspicuous than 
ornate. At the same time, the present Treasury 
will hide them from the view of persons in 
Collins-street. As to the approach from Collins- 
street, Mr. Egan has arranged matters in such a 
way that the traffic will not be through the 
gardens, lest they should be injured. He pro- 
poss to commence an embankment at the south 
end of the Treasury, and extend it in the direc- 
tion of the new offices. Another embankment 
will be constructed along the front of the offices, 
and advanced to meet the embankment from the 
Treasury. The two will then be connected by a 
bridge, 150 ft. long, 33 ft. wide, supported upon 
cast-iron pillars. The embankment will be on 
the same level as Collins-street. 

By way of contrast, the [Uustrated Australian 
News gives two views, one of the accepted 
design, and another of the design of Messrs. 
Crouch & Wilson, which is more ornate in out- 
ward appearance, but contains the same apart- 
ments as that of Mr. Ezan. Messrs. Crouch & 
Wilson submitted a modified elevation, showing 
how their design might be shorn of some of its 
ornateness, and yet retain its leading charac- 
teristics. The central tower, too, could have 
been omitted, and with these alterations the 
design of Messrs. Crouch & Wilson, says our 
authority, would not have cost more to carry out 
than that of Mr. Egan. A good deal of public 
comment has been excited in one way and 
another about these new public buildings. The 


appearance in the Sketcher of a picture of the | 


proposed building drew attention to the edifice. 
It is hoped that the Government will not have 
the design carried out. 

“ Notwithstanding the scandal which arose 
concerning the designs for the new law courts,” 
says the Sketcher, “ the plan which was accepted, 
—that of Mr. A. L. Smith,—is to be carried out. 
Mr. A. E. Johnson, of the Public Works Office, 
made a confession that he had assisted Mr. Smith 
in drawing his plans, and an unfair advantage was 
thus taken of the other competitors, in addition 
to which Mr. Johnson was the officer selected to 
report upon the designs. A Board is now sitting 
for the purpose of ascertaining the precise amount 
of blame which is to be attached to Mr. Johnson, 
but as it appears that Mr. A. L. Smith’s design 
is on its merits better than any of the others 
sent in, the Government has determined to have 
it carried out.” 


From circulars sent us, we note that the third 
annual exhibition of the works of pupils in the 
various schools of design associated with the 
Technologieal Commission was to be opened on 
the Ist of July, and the exhibitions held at the 
Public Library, on the 8th of July. The draw. 
ings in the several classes were to be executed 
either in pencil, chalks, or colours, Prizes were 
to be awarded to senior and junior students 
exhibiting the best works in the following 
classes :—Drawing of the human figure; orna- 
menial drawing; landscape drawing, comprising 
finished landscapes and details of landscape, as 
studies of trees, rocks, flowers, fruit, leaves, &c.; 
mechanical drawing; architectural drawing; 
drawing from nature or from the round; per- 
spective and isometrical projection; and a prize 
of 51. was to be given for an original design for 
a certificate of honourable mention for the com. 
mission. Examinations, open to all students 
who had been members of a school of design for 
six months previous to 30th of June, 1873, were 
to be held at the Public Library, on the 8th of 
July, in practical geometry, mechanical drawing, 
architectural drawing, and free-hand drawing. 
In the mechanical and architectural examina- 
tions the candidates were to be examined as to 
their knowledge of the use of instruments, and 
drawing of details. In the free-hand examina. 
tions there was to be set, either a group of 
models, plaster casts of ornament, figures from 
the round, or flat examples. “ Cassell’s Linear 
Drawing,” “ Gleig’s Practical Geometry,” and 
“ Davidson’s Drawing for Carpenters and 
Joiners,’ were recommended as the basis of 
examination. Special arrangements were to be 
made with the railway department to enable 
students to attend the exhibition and examina- 
tious. Not more than two prizes were to be 
awarded to the same individual. Certificates of 
excellency would be given, in addition to prizes, 
to those who were excluded from taking mdre 
than two. Mr. Samuel H. Bindon is the chair. 
man of the Commission, and Mr. 8. H. Roberts, 
imspector of schools, the acting sceretary. 


THE FINE ARTS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Ata recent meeting of the Liverpool town 
council a long discussion took place upon @ 
report prepared by the library, museum, and 
arts committee, recommending the erection of a 
gallery of arts in the town. The committee pro- 
posed the laying of a general rate of 1d. in the 
pound for the support of the gallery, by which 
an annual sum of 9,0001. would be raised. The 
cost of the proposed buildings was estimated at 
18,0001., and the expenses at 2,065/. per annum. 
The majority of the speakers were in favour of 
the scheme, bat thought it unwise to press it in 
the face of the present state of public feeling ; 
and it was ultimately decided not to receive the 
report of the committee. It was stated in the 
cou:se of the discussion that there was a collec- 
tion of pictures, valued at 20,0001., waiting to 
be given to the town as soon as a proper building 
could be erected. Mr. Picton has since offered 
1,0001. towards a subscription for building a 
permanent fine-art gallery for Liverpool, in 
supercession of the proposal to attain the same 
end by the unpopular expedient of a rate upon 
the burgesses. And already his example has 
been followed by similar offers from Mr. Kurtz, 
Mr. James Houghton, and Mr. John Parrington. 

The autumn exhibition of pictures collected 
by the arts committee of the corporation, has 
been opened at the library and museum build- 
ings. The works exhibited were oil and water 
colour pictures, and some sculpture by modern 
artists. The collection has been formed with 





much care and judgment, and the result, it is 
said, bids fair to be even more financially suc- 
_ cessful than collections on previous occasions. 

| A letter was read lately at a council meeting, 


from Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons, offering to 


present to the town a set of the Turner proof 
engravings, recently purchased by them from 
the representatives of the Turner estate. The 
offer was accepted with thanks. 








THE NORTH SOMERSET RAILWAY. 


Tue railway between Bristol and Radstock, 
after long delay and many difficulties, is at last 
finished and opened. Messrs. Perry & Co. were 
the contractors. The failure of the Pensford 
Viaduct, the most expensive part of the line, 
was a great blow, but this has been overcome, 
and the viaduct is reconstructed. It is of six- 
teen arches, its height to the level of the rail 
being 95 ft., and its length 995 ft. The viaduct 
is of stone, and it is surmounted by a parapet 
wall 18 in. in thickness. 

The length of the line is 15} miles. The 
junction with the Great Western at Bristol is 
opposite the Avonside Tannery, in St. Philip’s 
Marsh. There are stations at Brislington, 
Whitchurch, Pensford (for Chew Magna and 
Chew Stoke), Clutton, Welton (for Midsomer 
Norton, Farrington Gurney, and Paulton), and 
Radstock, which is the terminus. At present 
only a single line of rails has been laid, but the 
arches are wide enongh for a double line if 
necessary. The narrow-gauge system will be 
adopted. 








A LOW-BREAST WATER-WHEEL. 


A new low-breast water-wheel has recently 
been erected at the Molewood Mill, Hertford. 
It has been constructed to work four pairs of 
stones, 4 ft. 4 in. diameter. The old wheel 
barely did that amount of work with the supply 
of water, which at its fullest flow did not exceed 
27 cubic feet per second, giving the wheel a 
peripheral velocity of between 2°5 ft. and 3°5 ft. 
per second. To ensure efficiency, a velocity of 
about 4 ft. per second was requisite, to obtain 
which the new wheel has been constructed 
with curvilinear ventilated buckets, accurately 
pitched to the flow of water, with a special 
means of ensuring an economical delivery of 
water at the varying heights of the overfall. 
The body of the wheel consists of Evglish oak; 
main arms, 5 in. by 4 in.; subsidiary bracing. 
arms, 5 in. by 3 in.; all halved at the crossings 
and secured with iron cover- plates bolted 
through; rings, 5 in, by 5 in., similarly secured 
at the butts. The arms are attached to the 
rings by straps capable of adjustment, in 
case of its being requisite to tighten up the 
parts. Straining pieces are inserted at right 
angles to the arms, dovetailed transversely 
across each pair to receive the compressive 
thrust at the eye. There are three sets of arms 
and rings. 





The shaft is wrought iton, 7} in. by 





74 in., with forged and turned bearings. The 
buckets are No. 12 B. W. G., forty-eight in 
number, fixed directly on to the oak rings by 
bolts, with washers, passing through. Pitch of 
buckets, 12°697 in.; depth of shrouding, 16 in., 
which is riveted to the buckets by angle-irons, 
1} by 1} by 4 bent to their curve. Stays are 
also riveted between the buckets in the centre 
to maintain them in an equidistant position. 

The total diameter of wheel is 17 ft. 6 in. 
width, 9 ft. bearings, 10 ft. 4in. between centres, 
There are several improvements in the method 
of connecting the arms with the rings, and also 
surrounding the shaft calculated to ensure great 
stability and rigidity under the never-ceasing 
and often irregular strains to which these 
machines are exposed. 

The pen-trough and sluice-gate are of iron, 
fitted closely to the curve of the wheel, and 
arranged to allow the water to be drawn off with 
facility at any level. 

The actual effectiveness of the wheel justifies, 
we believe, the anticipations of the engineers, 
who were Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay & 
Twyman, of Walbrook and Hertford. The con- 
tractor for the works was Mr. Cook, Millwright, 
of Hertford. The works have occupied nearly 
six months. 





OPENING OF BRADFORD TOWN HALL. 


Tuts costly edifice was opened by the Mayor 
on Tuesday with public ceremonial and rejoicing. 
We gave a view and plan of it, with sketches 
of sculpture, in our last volume, pp. 906, 907. 
The architects are Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. 
The style is Medizval. 

The structure contains no large room, but 
comprises a multiplicity of apartments arranged 
for carrying on the work of the corporation. It 
is situated in the centre of the town, on a 
triangular piece of ground 2,000 yards in extent, 
and has frontages to New Market-street, Leeds. 
road, and Chapel-lane. The principal front 
towards New Market-street is 275 ft. long, 70 ft. 
high, and is broken by projecting gables at each 
end, and by the centre entrance gable, imme. 
diately behind which is the clock tower. The 
centre gable is advanced and forms a porch 
where the principal entrance is. The end gables 
are flanked with buttresses and pinnacles. The 
Leeds-road side is in the shape of an octagonal 
apse; whilst the Chapel-lane front is plainer 
than the other portion. The westward end is 
carried up to a bold gable and finishes with 
a stone finial. The grand entrance, in New 
Market-street, is through a moulded, carved, and 
shafted doorway. At either side of the entrance 
are canopied niches, in which are statues of 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria. Above 
the doorway is a large oriel window, 17 ft. across 
and 37 ft. in height. Round the top of the win- 
dow is a machicolated cornice and parapet. The 
gable has massive crocketed coping, and is 
flanked by octagonal buttresses, with pinnacles, 
6 ft. square, and bearing gargoyles. Behind the 
gable rises the tower, 23 ft. square, and 200 ft. 
in height. The design of the tower is based 
on that of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, 
and is placed much in the same position 
in the valley of Bradford as its original in 
the valley of the Arno. The hall comprises a 
basement, ground-floor, first and second floors, 
and attic. The ground-floor windows are square- 
headed, deeply moulded and recessed ; those of the 
first-floor have pointed arches, also deeply re- 
cessed and shafted, forming two-light windows, 
with cinquefoil heads. Between the windows 
are clustered shafts and capitals. The next 
floor is treated as an arcade along the whole 
front, with openings for the windows, niches 
between each window being occupied with 
statues of the kings. A machicolated cornice 
and open parapet terminates the facade, above 
which are dormer windows, lighting the attic 
story. The high-pitched roof is covered with 
green and blue slates, with ornamental iron 
cresting along the ridge, and the chimney-stacks 
are a suitable appendage. On the buttresses 
are canopied niches. In these and in the niches 
between the windows of the third-floor are 
ranged the statues of the sovereigns who have 
reigned in England, and also that of Cromwell. 
The statues, thirty-five in number, beginning 
with William I. and ending with Queen Victoria, 
have been executed at the works of Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, London. They have been 
chiselled out of the same kind of stone of 
which the hall i+ built, from the Cliffe Wood 
quarries, near Bradford. The figures begin with 
William I, at the corner of the apse in Chapel- 
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Jane, and stand round the hall in chronological 
order, William IV. completing the group on the 
westerly gable. An exception to this arrange- 
ment is made in the case of the statues of the 
two Queens gracing the grand entrance. The 
carved stonework on the exterior, as well as 
that in the borough court, council - chamber, 
and corridors, was done by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley. 

The masonry, joiner-work, and oak fittings for 
the borongh court and committee-rooms were 
executed by Messrs. Ives & Son, of Shipley, the 
general contractors for the building; the orna- 
mental ironwork and the gates for the front 
entrance, by Messrs. Hodkinson, Lester, & 
Poynton, of Coventry; the oak panelling and 
furniture of the mayor’s rooms, the decoration 
of the borough court and council-chamber, and 
the fittings of the latter, by Messrs. Gillow & 
Co., of Lancaster and London. The stained 
glass came from the works of Messrs. Camm, 
Bros., Smethwick; the carving generally was 
done by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London ; : 
the whole of the decorations of the hall, by | 
Mr. H. Briggs, of Bradford ; the furniture of the | 
offices throughout, by Messrs. Marsh, Jones, & | 
Cribb, of Leeds; the parquet floors were 
executed by Messrs. Arrowsmith, of London ; 
the grates and ranges, by Messrs. Longden, 
of Sheffield; the marble chimney-pieces, by 
Messrs. Stake & Co., of Bradford; the plas. 
tering, by Mr. B. Dixon, of Bradford; the 
clock and carillon-machine, by Messrs. Gillett 
& Bland, of Croydon; the bells, by Messrs. 
Taylor, of Loughborough; and the linoleum, 
fur the floors of the offices, was from Mr. C. 
Illingworth, of Bradford. The total cost of the 
hall, exclusive of site, which was estimated to 
be worth 20,090!., but is really worth double 
that sam now, will be about 100,0007. Mr.J. 8. 
‘Wilson has acted as clerk of the works, and 
Mr. W. Spence has been foreman under Messrs. 
Ives. No serious accident has occurred during 
the progress of the works. 











THE BRADFORD TRADES PROCESSION. 


Tue great feature of the proceedings on the 
occasion of opening the new Town-hall in Brad- 
ford on Tuesday Jast was a procession of trade 
trophies. We condense a few particulars from 
a very full account in the local Observer. The 
staple trades of the town made, of course, the 
most important display; but we shall confine 
ourselves to what was done by the building 
trades. They were headed by a band of music, 
and a wagon bearing a large banner of crimson 
cloth, with yellow fringe, bearing on both sides 
the inscription, “The Building Trades of Brad- 
ford.” In this wagon was the trade trophy of 
the brickmakers, who came first of the building 
trades. The trophy consisted of specimens of 
bricks, pieces of terra cotta work, &c. The 
master brickmakers, in a wagonette and pair, 
came next; and operative brickmakers on foot 
brought up the rear. 

The Qnuarryowners and Quarrymen were 
headed by a number of the masters in a wagon. 
nette and two horses, after which came the tro. 
phies in the shape of two wagon loads of stone, 
each drawn by four horses. In the first was a 
quantity of rongh stone, as taken from the 
‘quarry, and in the second a number of flags half 
worked up. The workmen, to a considerable 
number, followed on foot. 

The Masons and Bricklayers presented an 
imposing appearance. They were headed by a 
large banner with a suitable inscription, after 
which came a wagonnette, drawn by five grey 
horses, and carrying a number of the employers. 
The trophies of the trade then followed, and con- 
sisted of the following articles:—In the first 
wagon, drawn by four horses, were numerous 
samples of worked stone, including two balus- 
trades, fluted pilasters, two pedestals, two fluted 
columns, four sawn mullions, just as they come 
from the saw, a beautiful head for a circular 
window, &c. Two or three apprentices were 
seated upon the lorry in working attire. This 
first lorry was followed by a second, on which 
were exhibited three masons at work on a corre- 
sponding number of fluted columns. By their 
side was a kit of the toolathey employ. Both of 
the wagons were appropriately decorated with 
small flags, &c. Not less than 600 masons, all 
attired in their wash-leather aprons, marched on 
foot. Mr, Wm. Pyrah and Mr. Samuel Clarke 
were the marshals for this portion of the building 
trades. 

The Timber Merchants also came out pretty : 








“strong.” They had a neat banner, after which 
camea wagonnette containing several of the prin- 
cipal employers. Their trophy occupied two 
long wagons, each of which was drawn by four 
horses. The one wagon exhibited a quantity of 
what is called “heavy” timber, while the other 
contained samples of“ light.” Nearly 200 hands, 
on foot, followed the trophies. 

The Joiners followed, and after a wagonnette 
and four horses, containing some of the em- 
ployers, their trophy, consisting of some speci- 
mens of joiners’ work, was placed on a lorry 
drawn by two horses. The trophy consisted, in 
the first place, of an oak door, which had been 
executed for Holker Hall, one of the seats of the 
Duke of Devonshire. This door was divided into 
sixteen panels, which were not made in the 
ordinary way, but the mouldings of each were 
cut through, as in the old style, the amount of 
work being far greater. Each of the panels 
was carved in imitation of folded drapery, and 
was a good specimen. Lach of the sides of the 
wagon displayed a massive oak window.sash, 
also for Holker Hall. At the ends of the three 
sashes were carved oak pilasters, with capitals, 





and in the rear of the whole was another win- 
dow-sash, which had been made for the new | 
District Bank, Market-street. The lorry con- 
taining this trophy was appropriately decorated. 
Another lorry followed, carrying a second trophy, 
in the shape of a portion of a staircase, which 
had been constructed for the house of Mr. Henry 
Yewdall, solicitor, in Manningham-lane. 

The Slaters were headed by a wagonnette with 
two horses carrying a number of the employers. 





Immediately following came a wagon, also 


drawn by two horses, bearing the trade trophy. | 





in the shape of a winged figure in bronze 
holding the gas-burner in his two hands. On 
the top of the bank, at each corner, was a small 
bronze figure; in the centre is a crate of glass, 
as an emblem of the glazing portion of the 
trade, and one of the Jennings’s patent tip-up 
lavatories. 

The Painters and Decorators made a gay 
display, although a portion of it was got up 
rather hastily. The order of procession was 
as follows:—The marshal, then a wagon on 
which was displayed specimens of various kinds 
of painted woods, in oak, walnut, marble, &c., 
decorative screens, and paper-hangings. Over 
this trophy floated the banner of the operatives’ 
society, which is 11 ft. by 9 ft.6 in., and painted 
on both sides. On the front was the painters’ 
coat of arms, with the motto, “ Amor et Ybe. 
dientia,” and the inscription, ‘‘The Bradford 
Operative House Painters’ Association.” On 
the reverse was a representation of Art in the 
form of a Cupid with palette and brush, sur- 
mounted by the Bradford erest and boar’s head, 
and encircled by the inscription, “The General 
Alliance of Operative House Painters, Bradford 
District.” Then followed the trophy furnished 
by Mr. Henry Briggs, mounted on a lorry drawn 
by two horses, which were decorated with 
rosettes, &c. This trophy consisted of practical 
specimens of workmanship as applied to house. 
decoration, the front representing a library-room 
door in mahogany, with ornamental door-head 
and casing in silver bronze. On one side was @ 
handsome drawing-room door, also with orna- 
mental door-head, with cornice and pilasters 
decorated with floral devices. The opposite side 
of the trophy consisted of dining-room door, 


This consisted of a very neatly constructed decorated with ornamental panels in bright 
model of a roof beautifully slated with different | enamel. 


coloured slates. On the roof was a gilded | 
weathercock, with the points of the compass | 
properly delineated. In addition to this there ; 
were a number of pieces of various kinds of | 
Welsh and Westmoreland slate tiles, stone 
ridges, workmen’s tools, &c. 

The Plasterers were as successful as any 
other body in producing a graceful emblem of 
their handicraft. First came a wagon, on which 
was a design in plaster. The object selected | 
for representation was the model of a pavilion, 
such as would suit a gentleman’s pleasure- 
ground. The pavilion represented four pillars, 
of a composite style, supporting a roof, 
the pilasters, capitals, architraves, friezes, 
and cornices being all completely imitated. 
Between the columns what would have 
been open in the real pavilion was filled up 
with an entablature, on which was executed, 
with every detail, a relief of the Bradford coat 
of arms and motto. At the foot of the columns 
were figures of children, and in front and rear of 
the pavilion were placed a number of other speci- 
mens of plasterers’ work, in the shape of 
capitals of columns, figures, &c. The lorry was 
tastefully hung round with evergreens, and 
otherwise decorated. 

The Plumbers, Glaziers, and Gas and Steam 
Fitters, who came next, had evidently given 
attention to the introduction of something 
worthy of their trade. The first part of their 
display was a wagon which carried a banner, 
measuring 9 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in., and made of blue 
silk with yellow fringe. This banner displays 
in the centre, on both sides, the plumbers’ coat 
of arms, consisting of a shield, on the inside of 
which are a number of emblems illustrative of 
the several branches of the trade. The inscrip- 
tion, “The United Plumbers of Bradford,” sur- 
rounds this coat of arms. Underneath the 
banner was placed the trade trophy. On the 


body of the wagon was placed a kind of bank, | P 


some 2 ft. high, covered with green baize, and 
with rich gilded mouldings running along the 
edges. Onto this bank were attached specimens 
of workmanship in all the departments of the 
trade. In front of it was stationed an ale-pump 
in mahogany, with ivory handles. On the front 
of the bank weretwoornamental conductor-heads, 
and standing at each side were portions of the 
stand-pipes and other apparatus in connexion 
with fire-extinguishing. On the sides of the 
bank a large number of small articles, sach as 
water-taps in polished brass, rough brass, and 
in electro-plate, ale and spirit taps, steam-cocks 
of all sizes and in every style of workmanship, 
gas and steam fittings, ornamental gas-brackets, 
steam-ganges, and a variety of articles of a 
similar kind. On the back of the frame in the 
middle was a specimen of work in silvered 
glass, which reflected the rays of the sun. On 





each side of this was a design for gas-brackets 


The Marble Masons and Carvers were headed 
by a banner containing an inscription of the 
name of the trade. This was succeeded by a 
wagonnette and pair, containing some of the 
employers ; after which came the trade trophy. 
This was contained on a wagon drawn by two 
horses, and consisted of several specimens of 
marble-work, some of them in the rough, and 
some of them polished up. Some 150 of the 
workmen then followed on foot: as in each of 
the previous cases. 

The want of real art in all that was done was, 
nevertheless, very striking. 








FROM SHEFFIELD. 


Tne sanitary condition of Sheffield is not what 
it should be,—very far from it; and this is not 
unknown in the town. The local Independent, 
in one of its articles on the recent visit of the 
British Archzological Association, says :— 


** Tt is not, aes Xp the business of an archwological 
association to meddle with sanitary reform, but there are 
among the visitors to Sheffield some sanitary reformers 
of the highest emineneo. One of the vice-presidents is a 
host in himself; and when we remember that one of the 
loeal secretaries is the medical officer of health for the 
borough, and as a new broom, ought to be sweeping very 
clean, we feel it is not out of place to refer to the sanitary 
condition as well as to the archwological interest of the 
places we have mentioned, Let us hope that the peculiar 
aroma of the Manor reached the olfactories of the gentle- 
men we have named, for they will the better understand 
what we mean in assuring them that perfumes scare uly 
less choice may be found hard by ‘The Hawle at the 
Poandes.’ Nearly opposite its door may be seen a lake, 
not pellucid, alas! but black,—a stiff eompound of putri- 
fying mud and water. The Sheaf, that classic stream 
that gives its name to Sheffield, flows within a stone’s- 
throw of its walls, exhaling odours disagreeable to the 
nose, sickening to the stomach, richly charged with the 
germs of disease, which are deposited with fatal effect in 
bodies susceptible to their action. While we look at our 
antiquities, let us also contemplate our ancient dirt ; and 
if from this congress we may date the more reverent 
reservation of the one, let us also make it the commence- 
ment of a vigorous crusade against the other.” 


It would be a fortunate thing for Sheffield if 
this should prove to be the case. Several parts 
of the town are in as bad a condition as they 
were on the occasion of the visit of the Social 
Science Association in 1865, when we felt com- 
pelled to comment somewhat strongly on the 
neglect that was evident. The river Sheaf, too, 
is still in a frightfal condition, and calculated to 
prodace much evil. We wouid call it a Sheaf 
of deadly arrows, but the subject is too serious 
to pan upon. 

Tarning in another direction, we are very 
sorry to hear that Mr. W. H. Sounes, head 
master of the Shefficid School of Art, died sud- 
denly in the town last week. Mr. Sounes was 
but forty-three years old, and had done much 
for the school. 

The Improvement Committee of the Town 
Council has adopted a report stating the 
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negotiations that have taken place between 
the committee and the Town Trustees, with a 
view to agreeing upon a plan of street improve- 
ments, and the final adoption of a number of 
proposals for that purpose, prepared by the 
town surveyor and the surveyor of the Town 
Trust, towards the carrying out of which the 
trustees have agreed to contribute 40,0001, 
spread over a period of twelve years. The 
Improvement Committee recommend the plan 
agreed upon to the adoption of the Town 
Council, and present a lithographed plan of the 
proposed new streets and widening of streets. 
The mayor has given the Council notice that he 
will move that application be made to the Local 
Government Board for permission to put in 
force the powers of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1845, to enable the Council to purchase 
certain lands, buildings, and premises, for the 
purpose of making new streets, and for street 
improvements. 





YORKSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue archeologists of Yorkshire visited York 
this year. The visit was the first one by the 
society since its constitution in 1865, and it was 
arranged in a manner which did great credit to 
the energy of Mr. Fairless Barber, F.S.A., of 
Brighouse, the honorary secretary. The party, 
who were from all parts of the county, though 
mainly from the West Riding (where only 
within the last few weeks the annual meeting of 
the British Archwological Association has been 
held), numbered 200; and, in accordance with 
the arrangements, which were set forth in a 
complete and model programme of the day’s 
proceedings, with a key map of York, they 
assembled (in something like equal proportions 
as to sex) in the Guildhall. Here they were 
welcomed (in the unavoidable absence of the 
Lord Mayor) by a deputation of the Corporation. 
Mr. Barber read a paper from Mr. Davies, on 
the Guildhall and guilds. 

The excursionists were then directed towards 
the council-chamber, with a view to an inspec- 
tion of that place and of the ancient records of 
the city, which had been arranged by Mr. R. H. 
Skaife, and were exhibited in the charge of Mr. 
Giles, the deputy town-clerk. The latter in- 
cluded some interesting documents in connexion 
with the rights and privileges of the citizens. 
An inspection of these curiosities appeared to 
afford considerable interest to the excursionists ; 
who next went to the Mansion House, where in 
the dining-room they were received by the 
Lady Mayoress, and partook of champagne 
and light refreshments. Here they inspected 
the civic regalia and plate, laid out in the state- 
room. 

At one o’clock the blast of a trumpet told 
them that the next item in the programme was 
due, and a move was made to the cathedral. 
There they were received at the west door by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Jones and the Rev. Canon 
Hey, and proceeded to an inspection of the 
edifice, the order in which it was taken being 
the nave, the north transept, the chapter-house, 
presbytery, choir, and crypt. As to each of 
these features the programme contained interest. 
ing information, and for the use of the members 
of the Association it contained the valuable 
block plans prepared in 1846 by the Rev. R. 
Willis, M.A., F.B.S., &., Jacksonian Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. These were 
five in number, and afforded a capital idea of 
the various changes which the cathedral had 
undergone from 1150 up to 1470. The pro- 
gramme also contained the following chronological 
table of the history of the cathedral :—Saxon 
church, begun by King Edwin, 633 A.D.; Saxon 
church, repaired by Wilfrid, 699 ; Norman nave, 
transepts, &c., by Archbishop Thomas, 1080; 
choir and crypts, by Archbishop Roger, 1154- 
1181; south transept, 1230-1241; north tran- 
sept, 1241-1260; nave (except west front), 
1291-1324; chapter-house, 1320; west front of 
nave, 1338 ; wood vault of nave, 1354; presby- 
tery, 1361-1370; choir, 1380-1400; lanthorne 
tower, 1400-1418-1423 ; south-west bell tower, 
1433-1447; north-west bell tower, 1470-1474. 
Principal monuments of archbishops: — Arch. 
bishop Gray, died 1255 ; Archbishop Greenfield, 
died 1315; Archbishop Bowett, died 1423 (the 
monument was erected before 1415) ; and Arch- 
bishop Savage, died in the sixteenth century. 

Archdeacon Jones, in receiving the party, ex- 
plained that he had been requested to conduct 
them over the minster, and had pleasure in 


acceding to the request. He took it for granted 


that most of those present were familiar with 
the history of the general church, but for those 
who were not he explained that the general out- 
line of the building was a cross of the simplest 
form. When they had gone through it, they 
would observe that it consisted of a main central 
member of one design, and another member of 
earlier design; that was to say, that the nave 
and choir were of one design, and the transepts 
of another. He then entered into verbal expla- 
nations as to the successive restorations and ex- 
tensions which different parts of the edifice had 
undergone, and in the interesting occupation of 
inspecting and listening, nearly a couple of hours 
passed away. 

The trumpet once more summoned the party 
to a fresh scene of the day’s proceedings in the 
De Grey Rooms, where under the superintend.- 
ence of Mr. Ellison, the steward, an excellent 
luncheon had been prepared for them. Thence 
the party were summoned to the Museum 
Gardens, where they had the opportunity, under 
the gaidance of the Rev. G. Rowe, Secretary 
of the Yorkshire Architectural Association, of 
inspecting the well-stocked and arranged mu- 
seum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, as 
well as the remains of the multangular tower, 
part of the Roman walls, part of the more 
subsequent city walls, St. Mary’s Abbey, St. 
Leonard’s Hospital, the Hospitiam, &. 

At half-past four the company assembled in 
the Lecture Theatre of the Museum, where the 
Archbishop took the chair, and the Rev. Canon 
Raine, of York, read a paper on “ The History 
of St. Mary’s Abbey.” 

A full and good report of the meeting, and of 
papers, &c., appears in the York Herald. 











OPENING OF THE WORCESTER SCHOOL 
BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Tue Worcester School Board Schools, situated 
in Hounds’-lane, have been formally opened by 
the Mayor of Worcester (Mr. E. Wall), in the 
presence of the members of the School Board, 
the corporation, and a large number of persons 
interested in the event. The buildings are 
not situated in a part of the city where they 
will attract attention on account of their archi- 
| tectural proportions ; but they are in the midst 
of that portion of the population of the city 
| who are most likely to benefit by their erection. 
The buildings are central. Under the provisions 
|of the New Education Act children cannot be 
‘compelled to walk farther than a prescribed 
| distance to school. The building is designed 
|after Gothic models, having its principal fronts 

in Hounds’-lane, Group-lane, and Hare’s-lane. 

| The Hounds’-lane front is composed of a large 
one-story gable with tracery window, and bell- 
‘turret surmounting it; girls’ entrance and a 
‘long range of buildings, two stories in height, 





jone skyline being broken up by gablets and | 


|chimney-stacks. The Group-lane portion of the 
| site is chiefly used as an entrance to the boys’ 
| school and play-ground ; portions of each play- 
ground being covered in for the convenience of 
the children in wet weather. From Hare’s-lane 
the approach to the infants’ school is obtained. 
The entrances to the schools are protected by 
covered porches, which have been utilised and 
fitted up as hat and cloak rooms. The infants’ 
school is 73 ft. long and 30 ft. 6 in. wide, having 
two large gable windows and other smaller ones. 
The roof is partially open, the principals being 
visible, aud from thence are suspended gas- 
pendants of a Medisval pattern. This room has 
also two class-rooms attached to it, one 24 ft. by 
18 ft., and the other 18 ft. by 13 ft.6 in. Each 
school is supplied with a lavatory, with hot and 
cold water supplies. The boys’ and girls’ school 
are both the same size, viz. :—86 ft. 6 in. by 
20 ft., with two class-rooms to each, 18 ft. by 
18 ft. The boys’ school is on the ground-floor, 
and the girls’ above; each room has two fire- 
places, in the chimney-breasts of which are 
inserted a series of lids or trap-doors, which 
admit hot air from the fireplaces and cold from 
the exterior, as the case may require. In addi- 
tion to the fireplaces, the building can be heated 
by a hot-water apparatus in the basement. The 
system adopted is that of Mr. Ballard, of 
Colwall. Further ventilation is provided by 
having hopper casements in each window, also 
an arrangement for extracting the vitiated air 
— the various rooms by means of an exhaust- 
shaft. 

The building is of red brick, relieved by longi- 
tudinal bands of various colours. The windows 
and dressings are of Bath stone, and the roof is 











covered with Broseley tiles in bands of red and 
blue, the whole building being fenced in with 
brick walls, excepting the Hare’s-lane and 
Hounds’-lane fronts, which have dwarf walls 
surmounted with iron fencing. The old cottages 
upon the site have been utilised, as a cottage for 
the custodian, and as w.c.s for the infants. The 
accommodation is as follows, allowing 8 super. 
ficial feet per child:—Boys, 297; girls, 297; 
infants, 362; making a total of 956. The desk 
and gallery accommodation would be about :— 
Boys, 200; girls, 200; infants, 300; total, 700, 
The works have been executed by Messrs. Wood 
& Sons, of Worcester; Messrs. Goodman & 
Ward, of the Butts, were the contractors for the 
hot-water apparatus; Mr. Forsyth, of the 
Tything, the carving; Mr. George Hammer, of 
London, supplied the desks; and the gas works 
and fittings were made by Messrs. Greenway & 
Son, of Worcester. Mr. Adams was the fore. 
man of works; and Mr. Ernest Augustus Day, 
of Worcester, was the architect. The amount of 
the contract for the works was 4,9371. The 
works were commenced about twelve months 
ago. 








CHICHESTER CAMPANILE AS A WATER 
TOWER. 


A supposeD agreement between the New 
Waterworks Company and the Dean and Chapter 
of Chichester Cathedral for converting the cam. 
panile into a water-towcr is exciting no small 
interest at Chichester. In order to get at the 
facts of the case, the editor of the Susser Express 
and Surrey Standard applied to one of the 
solicitors for the company, and that gentleman 
informs him that the Dean and Chapter have 
for some time had under their consideration the 
advisability of constructing a tank of their own 
on this tower, to be filled by hydraulic pumps, 
for the protection of the cathedral from fire. 
When the Water Bill was passed they were still 
resolved on having a tank, and this coming to 
the knowledge of the company, that body pro. 
posed to the Dean and Chapter, that instead of 
having a tank to hold 2,0v0 gallons, one capable 
of holding 20,000 gallons should be constructed, 
the company undertaking to erect it, free of cost, 
in consideration of the saving they would effect 
by the abandonment of a tower (though not of a 
reservoir) at the Broyle. The company also offer to 
carry hydrants round the cathedral; and in 
the event of the Chapter adopting hydraulic 
machinery for blowing the organ, to supply the 
necessary water free of cost. There is a strong 
feeling against the proposal. The Dean and 
Chapter, however, adds our authority, have been 
advised by an engineer and architect that there 
can be no possible injury to the structare, and 
that the tank will be concealed from view, it 
being intended to place it in the story beneath 
the lantern, and above the bells. The pipes will 
also be concealed from view. The Dean and 
Chapter have not given their consent to the 
project at present, but are waiting for couusel’s 
opinion as to their power in the matter. The 
campanile, it will be remembered, stands at 
short distance from the cathedral. 











ROUNDHAY PARK COMPETITION, 
LEEDS. 


Tue designs of the various competitors are on 
view in the law library, in the town-hall, Leeds. 
We give a list of their names :—Messrs. Charles 
Owen Adkinson, Battersea; T, H. Clarke, Put- 
ney; Stuart Coleman and William Pountney, 
Bristol; George Corson, Leeds; H. Goddard, 
Edgeware, and Stewart & Robertson, London; 
A. G. Hennell, London; Lewis Hornblower & 
Son, Liverpool; William Milne, Belfast; Ed- 
ward Milner, Norwood; Pearse & Rake, Liver- 
pool ; Usill & Willcocks, Westminster; William 
Perkin & Sons, Leeds ; Thomas Shelmerdine, 
Liverpool; Page Spencer, Dewsbury ; William 
Wing, Henley-on-Thames; and George Albert 
Milling, Holbeck. The estimates vary from 
29,0001, to 165,0001, 








Chelsea Bridge.—A correspondent says the 
iron curb of Chelsea Bridge, as designed by the 
engineer, has perforations to take away the rain- 
water from the roadway, and that many of these, 
during the repair of the roadway, have been 
indastriously stopped up. He wants to know 
why this has been done; to the obvious injury 
of the bridge ? 
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MANCHESTER WHOLESALE FISH 
MARKETS. 


Turse markets, built by the Manchester Cor- 
poration, are situated in High-street and Little 
Stable-street, Shudehill, and were opened for 
business on the 14th of February last. They 
were designed by Messrs. Speakman, Son, & 
Hickson, architects, of Manchester, and cost 
about 20,0001. The main elevations on High- 
street and Little Stable-street are alike formed 
of stock bricks and Yorkshire stone dressings. 
The base, which also continues along the whole 
of Edge-street, is of Bolton stone and fine 
picked. The Edge-street elevation, above sill, 
is formed of iron and wood framing, filled in 
with rough plate glass and upon the top is 
wrought ironwork. 

The whole of the ground-floor is devoted to 
the sale of fish and poultry, covering an area of 
about 2,000 square yards. The main roadway 
is of sufficient width to admit of three lorreys, 
side by side. The whole of the area beneath is 
devoted to storage purposes. The small cellars 
are entered through wrought-iron trap-doors in 
floors, and iron ladders to descend by. The 
large cellar, next Edge-street, is approached by 
gateways and stone steps from High-street 
and Little Stable-street. Offices are provided 
for the salesmen, as shown on the ground-plan, 
and are constructed of wood and glass. Each 
contains desk and drawers, and all are built alike 
in character with the buildings. The larger 
salesmen have offices provided above, next to the 
blank wall, and which are approached by stone 
steps. These offices have command of the whole 
market. Every manhole is provided with blocks 
and pulleys, for lowering and raising the boxes, 
baskets, and so forth. 

There are eight ice-houses, and they are con- 
structed in the following manner :—The floors, 
ceilings, and sides are formed with 1}-in. 
grooved-and-tongued white deal planking, not 
exceeding 7 in. wide, and well nailed to joists and 
grounds. There is a space of 4 in. between the 
brick walls and planking, which is filled in 
with the finest sifted ashes, well rammed down. 
The lids to the manholes are of wood, 6 in. 
thick, scooped out on the top, to receive any 
water that may pass through the crevices of the 
trap-doors above, with iron handles inserted to 
lift by, let into 6 in. by 3in. wood curbs. Above 
these are wrought-iron doors. Access is also 
obtained into the ice-houses from adjoining 
cellars, by two wooden doors in each, one above 
the other, as seen in the section which we shall 
give on another occasion. They are formed 
3 in. thick, wrought and cross-jointed in two 
thicknesses of 1}-in. grooved - and - tongued 
planking, hung to wrought and rebated door- 
frames, with extra strong wrought-iron bands 
and gudgeons, and secured with wrought swing 
bars, with pins and plates. A channel is formed 
the whole length of the houses, to drain away 
superfluous water, which channel is connected 
with the sewer, and is particularly well trapped. 

The roofs are constructed with wooden backs, 
framed with wrought-iron tie-rods, and cast-iron 
shoes, heads, and struts; the purlins are of 
wrought iron, and secured to wooden backs ; the 
whole supported on cast-iron columns and 
wrought-iron lattice-girders ; and louvres extend 
the whole length of the building. The roof is 
covered with glass, where shown, and the re- 
mainder with 1}-in. grooved-and-tongued board- 
ing and slates. 

The gates and grill-work in all cases are of 
wrought-iron; the main entrance-gates are of 
ornamental design. 

The whole of the basement is of fireproof 
construction; the arching is covered with 
asphalte 1 in. thick, to prevent any water pass- 
ing through. 

The roadway and footpaths are paved with 
6.in. Bugsworth sets, laid upon a proper bed, 
and run with hot asphalte; the curbs to them 
are of Newry granite; the remainder of this 
floor, as also the cellars, are laid with 3-in. Barns 
flagging ; the joints run with hot asphalte. 

The tympanums over entrance-gates are filled 
in with stone carving, representing ‘ Fishermen 
putting to Sea,” and “Fishermen returning 
from Sea.” 

The whole of the ground-floor is thoroughly 
cleansed every day ; unions are dispersed very 
plentifally, so that hose can be attached for the 
purpose. There are also two stone troughs, 
where pure water can be obtained. 

The carving has been executed by Mr. Bone- 
hill, of Manchester; and the wrought-iron work 





by Messrs. Hodkinson, Poynton, & Lester, of 
Coventry ; the general contractor was Mr. 
Southern, of Manchester. 





References to Plan of Ground-floor. 


AC, Communication with cellars beneath, 
B. Communication with ice-cellars, 
D D. Offices, 








ART CONGRESSES. 


In speaking of the Art Congress which is 
fixed to be held in Vienna, it must not be con- 
sidered the first of its kind. Our older readers 
may remember that in 1861 such a congress 
was held in the city of Antwerp, when repre- 
sentatives of different artistic bodies, to the 
number of 1,000, were invited from many 
countries, and the Corporation, the Academy 
of Arts, and other cognate societies vied in 
their attentions to the strangers. The meet- 
ings were held on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of 
August. Various subjects were discussed and 
resolutions passed, and some account of the pro- 
ceedings will be found in our volume for that 
year.* We have before us, as we write, a bronze 
medal commemorating this Antwerpen Kunst- 
feest, the like of which was presented to every 
delegate on leaving. The obverse shows the 
city of Antwerp, a draped female figure with 
mural crown, receiving the Genius of Art, who 
bears in her right hand the emblems of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, and below is in- 
scribed Welkom. Right royally had the sincerity 
of this welcome been made manifest, and few 
who were present will soon forget that pleasant 
visit to the land of Rubens and Vandyck. 





WELLS AND THE CATHEDRAL. 


At the recent meeting of the Somerset Archax- 
ological Society, mentioned in our last, Mr. E. 
A. Freeman said Wells was a city of purely 
ecclesiastical origin, but they did not know its 
origin and history with the same clearness as 
they knew the history of Durham in the tenth 
century and Salisbury in the thirteenth, though, 
no doubt, it was a town of essentially the same 
class. An ecclesiastical foundation arose there 
in the tenth century, and most probably in the 
eighth century Ine founded something there—a 
church of secular priests, and that Edward 
planted his bishopric there when he came from 
Sherborne. There could be no doubt that the 
ecclesiastical element came their first, the civil 
second, and the military element was nowhere 
at all. In Wells the bishop did not find himself 
a place within the walls of the city, because 
there was no city and no walls; the bishopric 
was founded at the place, and the other 
ecclesiastical foundations grew up around the 
bishopric, and the people came and lived under 
the shadow of the Church of St. Andrew. In 
process of time a town grew up and received a 
franchise from the bishop, who was the lord ; 
and it was from the bishop that the city received 
the first beginnings of the franchises which it 
still enjoyed. There was a great contrast 
between a city like Wells, which had simply 
grown up by the bishop granting privileges to 
the people coming to live on his own lands, and 
the people at Exeter and other places, where 
the city had existed with rights of its 
own, and where the bishop came in at a com. 
paratively late period. He hoped he need not 
tell any one that Wells had always been a secular 
foundation ; there never was a monk there by 
any chance ; it had always been a foundation of 
secular priests from the beginning. Wells being 
in that way purely an ecclesiastical city, it so 
happened that it was the very best example to 
be found in the whole world of a secular church, 
with its subordinate buildings, and there was no 
other place where they could see so many of the 
ancient buildings remaining, and so many sti'l 
applied to their own use. The palace was still 
the residence of the bishop; various houses of 
the canons and other dignitaries were applied 
to their ancient use; the close of the vicars 
still remained mainly the property of the 
vicars, and was to some extent inhabited by 
them. The only foundation quite gone was the 
college of the chantry of the priests; nearly 
everything else of the ecclesiastical foundations 
of the city continued—a little lame perhaps, but 
still in a wonderful degree of perfection as com- 

with other places, so that there was no 
place where they could see so well what was a 





* Vol, xix. pp. 573, 589, 606, 625, &c. 
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great secular foundation. The buildings be. 
longing to the different ecclesiastical persons 
were all scattered about, and were built exactly 
as happened to be convenient, and a great num- 
ber of them remained still. Approaching the 
town on the east side from Shepton Mallet the 
view was one which could not be surpassed ; 
they could see the best and most beautiful part 
of the church, the chapter-house, the cloisters, 
the palace, the gate, the vicars’ close, and 
several of the canons’ houses. But they had 
other things in that city besides those which 
were immediately connected with the bishopric 
and clergy attached to the cathedral. In Wells 
they had a singularly fine parish church, the 
parochial history of which was a thing which 
ought to be thoroughly worked out, because it 
had some peculiarities different from any parish 
which he had heard of, and the origin cf which 
he would like to know. In the parish of St. 
Cuthbert there were some most curious usages 
with respect to the two churchwardens. There 
was one warden for the in-parish and one for 
the out-parish. The churchwarden for the in- 
parish was not appointed by the vicar, nor 
elected by the ratepayers, but by the town 
council, and -was paid for his services. He 
did not know that there was no other 
churchwarden on the same terms elsewhere, 
but the case was exceedingly rare, and he 
never heard of anything like it. There seemed 
to be a close connexion between the parish 
church and the corporation of the city. That 
was a point for local antiquaries to work up in 
detail. In domestic antiquities there were 
several houses and other buildings to be seen in 
the city. There was one ancient building in 
Wells, which he had never seen, and which he 
hoped to see,—a certain barn. He must make 
his salaam to Mr. Irvine, for there was no one 
who had more reason to thank him than he (Mr. 
Freeman), for what he had done that morning. 
What Mr. Irvine stated had somewhat taken the 
breath out of them all; he had put forth views 
as to the history of the cathedral so utterly 
unlike what had been in the head of anybody 
else, and any one who had not his (the speaker's) 
advantage of knowing those views must have 
been altogether taken back. He began to feel a 
little cock-a-whoop about the matter, and Mr. 
Parker must feel so too. Mr. Parker and he 
some ten years ago looked over the cathedral, 
and came to the conclusion that the west front 
was older than the nave; it was very singular 
that it should be so, because the style looked 
more advanced than the nave. Then came 
Professor Willis, who said that it was not so; 
and the Professor being the greatest authority, 
Mr. Parker and he fell in with his views ; but it 
was pleasing to hear Mr. Irvine confirm what 
they had made out for themselves, although, of 
course, they did not want Joceline to be pulled 
down. He could not talk of the buildings of the 
city without mourning the way in which they 
were perishing. |No one seemed to care about its 
antiquities. Where was the prebendal house in 
the North Liberty, and what had become of the 
organist’s house? Who pulled it down? and, 
would anybody stand up and tell them why he 
did it ? Then there was the history of the city ; 
within the last few years it had been wiped out 
by pulling down the wall of partition which had 
for ages previously existed between the Close 
and the city. Pull down the houses by all means, 
so that the wall could be seen, and no one would 
have grudged them, bat an absurd and foolish 
hole had been made in the middle of it for the 
only reason that when they went out of the 
western door of the cathedral they might have a 
view of the Swan Hotel. To go down to the 
smallest things,—not far from St. Cuthbert’s 
Church was a tavern called the City Arms, 
which a few years ago had a good doorway and 
window, but they were now gone and some 
trumpery modern thing was put up in their 
places. There was a good honse, too, in 
Chamberlane-street with a label over the win- 
dow. Recently he saw a man with a chisel 
cutting the label away, and a few days later it 
was all gone, and something “spick and span” 
was put in its place. He spoke out his mind on 
these things, and did not care for anybody. He 
only wished to see the people who did such 
things, but they kept themselves in the dark 
and did not show themselves. Let such people 
stand up and answer him, and let him know 
their names. He had told them now what there 
was in the city, and what there was not; what 
there was a little time ago, and what there ought 
to be at present. 
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SIR JOHN HAWKSHAW. 


He was born at Leeds in 1811, and received 
his early education at the Grammar-school of 
that town. On leaving school he became a 
pupil under Mr. Charles Fowler, who was 
engaged in the construction of turnpike-roads in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and afterwards 
became assistant to Mr. Alexander Nimmo, who 
was engaged by the Government on public 
works in Ireland. At Mr. Nimmo’s death, Mr. 
Hawkshaw proceeded to South America, where 
he had charge of the Bolivar Copper-mines, and 
on his return to England became engineer to 
the Manchester and Bolton Canal and Railway. 
He was afterwards engineer to the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway (nearly the whole of 
which line was constructed under his superin- 
tendence), and to several railways in the north 
and other parts of England. Among other rail- 
ways and public works with which Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s name is connected, may be mentioned 
the Riga and Dunaburg and the Dunaburg and 
Witepsk Railways in Russia, the Penarth Har. 
bour and Docks in Cardiff Roads, the London- 
derry Bridge in Ireland, the District Railway 
from Charing-cross to Cannon-street in the 
metropolis, the new docks at Hull, the great 
ship-canal from Amsterdam to the North Sea, 
the new East and West India Docks in London, 
&c. He was also connected with the Govern. 
ment railways in the Mauritius, and is consult- 
ing engineer to the Madras Railway and the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. Besides his connexion 
with the Government as engineer to the Harbour 
of Refuge at Holyhead, he has also been engi- 
neer to the War-Office for the foundation of the 
new forts at Spithead, and has been consulted 
by the Government in other matters of a pro- 
fessional character. On the failure of the great 
sluice at St. Germains, in Norfolk, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw was requested by the Commissioners of the 
Middle Level to take measures to stop the inun- 
dations and to remedy the evils caused by the 
disaster, which he did successfully, and there, 
for the first time, he substituted large syphons 
for the fallen sluice. He was nominated one of 
the City Commissioners of Sewers when that 
body was formed by the Crown; and in 1860 
was appointed the Royal Commissioner to decide 
between contending schemes for the water- 
supply to the city of Dublin, 








A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


Str,—The assurance given by Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas in the Builder for September 6th, that 
‘if we will only be patient, and grow our art 
from the very seed and root, we shall in the 
course of time have a national school of art in 
the very truest sense,’ will, I feel sure, if it 
does not entirely allay all apprehension for the 
future, still go far towards checking the de- 
sponding tendencies inherent in our artist-nature. 
“A national school of art, as England is at 
present constituted, is a moral impossibility ” ; 
but then our fondest hopes may be realised in a 
revised “system of national school education.” 
“Tf that is right’ (and Providence will kindly 
take care of the artist), ‘“ depend upon it,” adds 
our comforter, “art will take care of itself.” 
There now! Nothing can be simpler, clearer, 
or more encouraging than that. You have the 
whole problem, and its possible solution, in the 
compass of a single sentence; and there are 
only three primd facje objections to its universal 
acceptance :—Firstly, the difficulty of finding 
that particular quality of “ patience” which will 
not become exhausted in the “course of time ;”’ 
secondly, the fact that the national school 
system of cultare bas already been on trial for 
nearly a quarter of a century without producing 
a scintillation of the brilliant results predicted 
for it; and thirdly, the impossibility of esta- 
blishing or maintaining the conditions indicated 
as “essential” to develop a “national art” in 
the sense contended for. Style! style! ! 
style!!! When shall we fully realise that the 
distinctive characteristics of ancient art were 
always in direct proportion to the isolation, and 
in inverse proportion to the civil and religious 
liberty of the nations? And that if we have no 
national style, in the “sense that Grecian and 
Italian were national schools of art,” it is be- 
cause the ready intercourse of modern times has 
destroyed national individuality ; and all that is 
best in literature, science, and art has become 
the world’s common property. 

We have it on the authority of Mr. Ruskin 
that the “ painter’s curse of to-day is too many 
colours.” In science we are beginning to sus. 
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pect that the too rapid accumulation of facts 
has left the astronomer, the chemist, and the 
naturalist no time to arrange or systematise our 
knowledge ; the architect has found an embarras 
de richesses in the number of his newly-acquired 
materials and appliances, and there is no hope 
for his art until he has thoroughly mastered 
their use, genius, and capabilities. Then, as we 
call that one man “ great” who in history or in 
science displays the co-relation of isolated facts, 
educes the truth, and brings into unison the 
chaotic labours of a thousand minds; so in art 
we shall recognise the greatness of him who 
shall first grapple successfully with the complex 
question of modern architecture, and harmonise 
into one homogeneous style all the diverse 
materials at his command. . 

Now, with all deference to Mr. Thomas, wh 
opinions would still be entitled to respectful 
consideration even if he had not “ intently 
studied the subject” upon which he happens 
to be writing, I fail to find anything in our 
national idiosyncrasy, or in our professional 
temperament, to render the establishment of a 
national school or university an impossibility. 
“ Sectarianism” prevails in every country, in 
every branch of the arts and sciences, in 
religion and philosophy; nor are we at all in 
the habit of thinking that the absence of an 
* at-one-ment” of opinion isan element of weak- 
ness in these organisations. The rivalry of 
schools is, on the contrary, rather an element of 
success than of failure, and is calculated to bring 
out whatever of truth and strength there be in 
each. Nor can I conceive of any means so likely 
to create the healthy manifestation of latent 
talent on the one hand, or to suppress the noxious 
outgrowth of empiricism, or the servile copyism 
on the other, than those suggested in your 
own article of the 23rd ult. 

The historian is bound to revise, modify, or 
even reverse his judgment of past events in the 
light of newly-acquired facts; there is no rest 
for the philosopher ; and the architect who would 
be abreast with the times must avail himself of 
all the aids of modern arts and science. When 
such a one shall arrive he will not seek to 
disguise in counterfeit and borrowed forms the 
various materials with which he builds; but, 
being master of all his forces, he will make each 
speak its own emphatic language, and by the 
intelligent and exhaustive utilisation of all the 
means at his disposal, he will become the founder 
of a style. 

And now is our time to strike! The least 
delay may be fatal to our hopes, and the much- 
coveted honour will be rifled from us for ever 
and ever. Let us then at that auspicious 
moment be prepared to put an effective curb 
upon the progressive and inventive tendencies 
of the age; isolate ourselves from foreign 
influences, making no further exchanges of 
thought or information; and that “style” will 
in due course become “national,” and the 
highest aspirations of our art-patriots will be in 
a fair way towards: realisation in the minds of 
remote posterity. Ww. 








S1r,—Mr. Cave Thomas has struck a chord which ought 
to vibrate through the whole kingdom. If the sentiments 
expressed in his letter were responded to as they deserve, 
we should not be ary boas poe made some attempt to esta- 
blish a school of art on intellect and reason instead 
of, as now, on Medieval superstition. Mauch of English 
art and science at this moment is based on the very same 
theories as were propounded 300 years ago. I amspeaking 
as a civil engineer,—-a profession I loved, but gave up in 
disgust at finding I dared not give an opinion or state the 
most positive facts if such facts were cont: to the pre- 
scribed formule of the Astronomical or Geographical 
Societies! Can any condition be more enslaving to the 
mind than such thraldom? If the very basis,—the very 
fundamental principles,—of scientific education are not 
established on truth, which both our intellect and 
reason and practical experience can confirm, what is 
national art or science but a pretentious fraud and decep- 
tion? Mr. Thomas is perfectly right in saying “art will 
take care of itself ’’ when based on sound principles and 
allowed to keep pace with the intelligence and progres- 
sive tendency of the age. It is at present compelled to 
creep along, or rather to stand stationary in the ruts cf 
thoughtless prejudice and bigotry, simply because if it 
pet to make an independent step, this or that ‘‘ royal” 
society would consider its interests jeopardised, or its 
principles called in question. I do not at all know to 
what particular phase of science or art Mr. Thomas may 
more particularly refer, but I simply plead with him for 
the employment and exercise of more intellect, and less 
slavish adherence to the thoughts and systems of anony- 
mous pretenders who lived 200 or 300 years ago. I am 
prepared to prove that much or most of our “general 
education” is based on fallacious and false principles, 
and that ninety-nine out of every hundred of our students 
are unable to give any reason why they believe this or 
that of what they have been taught! So that their time 
is really worse than lost; they are compelled to resign 
their faculties to authority; they are made to improve 
their memories instead of their understandings, and thus 
are prepared for every kind of mental slavery which the 
ignorance or credulity or interests of others can im 
upon them, N, G, 8., CE. 
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HOPES FOR POOR STUDENTS. 


Sir Josepa Waitwortn has been led by the 
experience of the past competitions for his 
scholarships to establish fresh rules to insure 
that the holders of the scholarships shall devote 
themselves to the studies and practice necessary 
for mechanical engineering, during the tenure of 
the scholarships. These will have to be looked 
to by candidates. 

The number of scholarships in the competition 
of 1874 will be reduced from ten to six. Each 
scholarship will be of a fixed annual value of 100/., 
together with an additional annual sum deter- 
mined by the results of the progress made in 
the preceding year. After an examination at 
the end of each year’s tenure of the scholarship, 
the following payments, in addition to the L0v!. 
before mentioned, will be made among each 
year’s set or batch of scholars :—To the scholar 
who does best in the examination, 1001.; to the 
second, 601.; to the third, 501.; to the fourth, 
40l.; to the fifth, 301.; and to the sixth, 20!.; 
provided that each scholar has made such a pro- 
gress as is satisfactory to the Department of 
Science and Art, which will determine if the 
sum named, or any other sum, shall be awarded. 
Then at the expiration of the three years’ 
tenure of the scholarships under these new 
regulations a further sum of 3001. will be awarded, 
in sums of 2001. and 1001., tothe two scholars of 
each year’s set or batch who have done best daring 
| their tenure of scholarship; so that it will be 
| possible for the best of the scholars at the end 
of his period of tenure of the scholarship to 
have obtained 800/., and the others in pro- 
portion. 











NEXT YEAR’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


SANITARY appliances are to form part of the 
London International Exhibition of 1874, and 
the Commissioners are seeking to form a strong 
committee in order to obtain as complete a repre- 
sentation as possible. We will publish the names 
when thelist is complete ; meanwhile we suggest to 
such of our readers as are interested to consider 
how they may aid in making the Exhibition as 
interesting and valuable as possible. 

Civil engineering, architectural and building 
contrivances, and materials will form one of the 
industries which will be represented at the same 
time, and the Commissioners, desirous of making 
the representation of this class as complete as 
possible, have sought the co-operation of the 
Company of Tilera and Bricklayers, inviting 
them to nominate three of their members to 
serve on a committee of advice and selection for 
the class referred to, in conjunction with the 
members appointed by her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners. The court of the company have 
accordingly nominated Mr. Richard Moreland 
| (engineer), Mr. John Young (architect), and 
Mr. John Bird (builder). 











THE BUILDING OF COUNTY BRIDGES 
AND THE MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATES. 


THe erection of what are called county 
bridges, has generally been thought to rest upon 
the county authorities, but the Middlesex magis- 
trates appear to hold different views on the sub- 
ject. It is proposed to replace the present 
Barking-road Bridge by a new iron structure, 
the existing bridge not being considered safe, 
and the Poplar Board of Works have memo- 
rialised the Middlesex bench of magistrates, 
asking them to construct the new bridge. It 
transpired at the meeting of the Poplar Board, 
held last week, that at a late meeting of the 
Middlesex magistrates, they refused to erect the 
bridge, denying their liability to do so. It 
appears that the magistrates, during a dis- 
cussion on the subject, admitted that a new 
bridge was necessary, but they contended that 
the county could not be called upon to build new 
bridges to meet increased traffic, and that to 
erect a new bridge would be to acknowledge the 
liability of the county in such matters, which 
would be highly dangerous and improper. Ina 
discussion on the subject, at the meeting of 
the Poplar Board, the chairman stated that 
the Essex magistrates were taking an oppo- 
site view to the Middlesex county bench, and 
were disposed to admit their liability, jointly 
with the Middlesex county authorities, to build 
the new bridge, and that they are to consider 
the matter at the next meeting of the Essex 
bench. The chairman of the Poplar Board ob- 
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served that he had a verystrong opinion as to the 
liability of the magistrates, not only as regarded 
this particular bridge, but others in the county, 
and that in the event of any accident happening, 
the county would be liable. The Board resolved 
to await the decision of the Essex magistrates 
before taking any further proceedings against 
the Middlesex bench to compel them to build the 
new_bridge. 








INJURY TO LEAD BY INSECTS FROM 
DECAYING WOOD. 


In making some repairs lately, it became 
necessary to remove some 5 lb. lead flat, which 
had been down about thirty-five years: one of 
the boards was found extensively wormeaten and 
decayed, also one of the next partially so. Upon 
examining the lead which covered the decayed 
wood it was found full of holes, similar to those 
in the wood beneath, the other portion which 
covered the sound boards being perfectly sound. 

I have shown it to some practical builders, 
and they say they never came across such a 
thing. Will you please mention it in your 
journal, to learn whether such a thing has 
occurred elsewhere; as, if it is established, it 
will readily account for the pin-holes plumbers 
find in guttering, or other leadwork in com- 
bination with woodwork ? Jno, MurRayY. 








THE VALUE OF DUST. 


Tne value of dust has of late years been | 
steadily decreasing. In the year 1864 it was of 
such value as to induce the contractors to pay 
to the vestry of St. Pancras the sum of 1,810/. 
for the privilege of collecting it from the houses 
in that parish ; and now the vestry has to pay 
5,0001. a year to the contractors to have it 
removed ; this difference in its value being equal 
toa lid. rate. Mr. W. B. Scott, chief surveyor 
to the vestry, accounts for the decreased value 
of dust from the circumstances that the supply 
is not equal in quality to what it was and has been 
in years past, because of the greater proportion 
of inland coal consumed. The coal brought to 
London, even up to 1864, was principally coal 
that produced cinder, but now the proportion 
has increased, and is increasing, that produces 
nothing but ashes,—gray flaky ashes (with 
little or no cinders), by which the quality of the 
breeze is deteriorated. The more extensive the 
metropolis becomes, the greater is the cost of 
collecting the dust, and the greater activity of 
the sanitary authorities renders the operations 
of dealing with the accumulations more ex- 
pensive. 








HOW SHALL I BUILD? 


Sir,—Is it just to lay so grave a charge as 
the sadly imperfect manner in which our dwel- 
lings are built to architects or doctors of 
medicine ? How much has been written and 
said by the best intentioned and most scientific 
men of the age upon the impure misconstruction 
of dwellings? How often have the pages of the 
Builder rung out on this subject ? And how many 
thousand pages of matter lie unprofitably on the 
publishers’ shelves finding no readers ? 

If “An Amateur” looks around London and 
all other of our large towns, he will find hundreds 
of houses being built ; and who is the architect ? 
Why, the speculating builder,—who copies some 
house somewhere, the size of which will suit his 
land. Let him ask the aforesaid builder what 
provisions he has made for ventilation, and he 
will be shown a few perforated bricks between 
floor and ceiling lines ; but in most instances he 
will be told there are the doors, windows, and 
flues. And now let him ask, how, when windows 
and doors are closed, and, as is the case in many 
instances, a bag of shavings bungs up the flue 
in winter, are the products of animal com- 
bustion to be got rid of and freeh fuel to supply 
the vital spark let in? And what will be his 
answer eight times out of ten. Why,—agrin. 

He may as well talk of the component parts of 
Cynthia. Or he will be told flatly,—“ It will 
not pay; for not one out of a hundred will give 
me 5 per cent. more if 1 spend 15 per cent. in 
properly ventilating these houses.” The fault 
lies in the ignorance and carelessness of the 
general public. 

. Therefore I say, so far as our common dwel- 
lings are concerned, architects, as a rule, are not 
to blame. But can they be exonerated in this 
matter in our large buildings and mansions ? 
From what I have seen I doubt it. What is 


ventilation? I take it to mean an admission of 
sufficient pure air for the healthy breathing of the 
inhabitants of a chamber, and this without 
draught and at a proper temperature for the 
lungs to inhale. For you would not cram twenty 
persons into a dining-room constructed for twelve 
to breathe comfortably in, and what with the heat 
of their bodies, hot food, fire, and artificial light, 
raise the temperature to 60°, and then admit 
air at from 30° to 40°. If you do it must fall to 
the ground direct, no matter from what part of 
the room you admit it; and the result is, the air 
we have exhausted of its purity goes from us, 
ascends to the ceiling, becomes of the specific 
gravity of the atmosphere of the room, and in 
struggling to get to the flue, its only general 
exit, we have it to breathe second-hand, mixed 
with the products of combustion from lamps. 
Did you ever hear a person, when making up 
the eligible for a dinner-party, ask, “ Well, now, 
how many will our rooms allow to breathe com- 
fortably in?” The fresh air should come into 
each room gently and at a proper temperature, 
governed by the heat of the external atmosphere. 
It, is wrong to have your house at 60° to 65°, 
when out of doors it is only 32°. And so far as 
science has yet made known, we must use 
mechanical power to obtain this, and in twenty 
years’ practice and observation over many thou- 
sands of miles, I have not seen any contrivance 
so cheap, simple, and perfect, as that I suggested 
of making the hot-water tank give the motive- 
power for taking off the used gases ; and I would 
ask, why not adopt it in small houses? It would 
tend to cleanliness, and the cost of a small circu- 
lating boiler with tank and j-in. flow and return 
pipes, with a }-in. pipe to one or two, usefal 
places in the house for bathing, &c., would not 
be more than from 101. to 141. Even now, as to 
channel for air, it may be made in brickwork; 
but, if so, it must be well parged, or it will be 
useless, and if this is done piecework, it will 
want well looking after. I do not think iron 
tube made of 20-gauge would cost much more, 
and the joints can be made of a simple india- 
rubber flat ring, ,, in. thick and § in. wide; by 
this means you would obtain a continual dis- 
placement of the air, for the tank would retain 
its heat sufficient for the purpose until the fire 
was relighted. And if there is not a range, a 
small boiler to form back and sides of register- 
stove fire-pot would be all-sufficient. 

As to so-called ventilators fixed in walls con- 
nected with flues, &c., examine the neighbour- 
hood of one after it has been fixed a few months; 
smell the wall around it, and you will find that 
the backward or closing action is a fallacy ; for 
set them as carefully as you may, they will 
allow return draughts in time, and this is not 
pleasant when the return current is smoke. Sit 
under a window in which is fixed one of the 
glass or louvered ventilators, and if the wind is 
on that side of the house leave your seat, or a 
stiff-neck or something worse will follow. Thus 
it appears, to have perfect ventilation, we must 
have the air brought from an external part of 
the house, away from all dams and close spaces, 
or bring it down a descending shaft, about 20 ft. 
high, on one side of the building; and this must 
be warmed to be tolerated in winter; and to be 
done so purely, should pass over hot-water pipes 
or tank. It is an indisputable fact that to pass 
air over highly-heated dry surfaces, either metal 
or clay, makes it unfit for human inhalation. 
Nor need this be a weighty matter, for a small 
contrivance can be made suitable to the meanest 
class of houses at a very small cost (when 
you have educated the people to feel its neces. 
sity, and to know how much more healthy and 
comfortable their homes would be with it). 

I do not mean to use any more fuel, for I 
affirm that one-half of the heating properties of 
our coal is sent out of our houses to destroy our 
buildings and poison the atmosphere. 

I would suggest in these School Board days, 
that they be petitioned to cause to be hung on 
the walls a printed card, stating thereon the 
amount of air each adult inhales at every 
respiration, the quantity in twenty-four hours, 
and the poisonous nature of gases given off; 
also the approximate number of pores or cells 
in the human body, and their functions, so that 
the young mind may be made to see the neces- 
sity of bodily cleanliness. If “An Amateur” 
mixed with the “ Plebs,” he would find 
ignorance in this matter, and thousands that 
never give a thought as to what we should 
breathe; yes, and thousands that never re. 
member having had a bath. The card wonld 





draw attention for the next generation, and 
could do no harm to this, 





If the hot-water tank is not liked, build q 
separate clean parged flue between the stove 
flues, ranning it at the back of stoves most 
used, and take branches into this; but would 
this answer at night when all is closed, and 
therefore most important? I think not. 

If you perforate your ceilings, and leave the 
impure air to distil itself among the joists or 
keying of ceilings, you will find, let the floor 
above be ever so well laid, that you only take 
it out of one room to distribute it over others ;— 
not a very fair process, if you do not occupy 
the upper ones. 

If you use register grates, have the curve of 
th coves the right sweep, to reflect the heat the 
direct into the room; and by adopting the back 
flues as I suggested, and keeping your grate flush 
with the breast, you would find a 9-in. flue, well 
broken or curved, answer thoroughly. This 
would give you 14} in. breast, 9 in. flue, 4} in. 
face, and 1 in. for plaster. By using side or 
cove fines to the registers, you will consume the 
chief of the heavy carburets, and thus obtain 
more heat, and make less smoke or soot for your 
flue. If the cone plates were groined and kept 
clean, more heat would be reflected, and by this 
system the contraction of the mouth of the fiue 
may begin directly upon the top of the stove. 

In conclusion, I would ask “ An Amateur” 
to have an old grate altered, and try it. 

Bonet A. Evans, 








THE ROADS AT KING’S CROSS. 


Sim,— You noticed in the Builder of August 2, 
1873, the subsidence of arch of the railway 
bridge at King’s Oross. I wish to draw your 
attention to the great, and, as it rs to me, 
unnecessary thickness of this bridge (about 2 ft. 
7 in.). Could not a bridge half this thickness 
be made by a girder dividing the road of the 
bridge into a double thoroughfare, one for traffic 
east to west, the other traffic west toeast ? The 
advantage of this reduced thickness, by this or 
any other plan, would be that York - road 
wonld be saved being raised by 1 ft.3 in., and 
consequently the paving next the houses on the 
east side of York-road might have been left 
undisturbed, or nearly so, and channels for water 
and mud or snow on the pavement prevented, 
which may prove annoying and dangerous in 
winter especially. The gradients over this 
bridge must be very trying to cattle, and the 
slopes of the pavement very dangerous in winter 
to all passengers on foot. Ought not such 
bridges to be made thinner to save the great 
gradients ? Jno. ELDRIDGE, 

A Vestryman of St. Pancras. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Tondon.—On Saturday night an aggregate 
meeting of builders’ labourers was held in Tra- 
falgar-square to consider whether they should 
strike against a continuance of any rate of pay 
less than 6d. an hour. There was a strong 
desire on the part of a large number to strike at 
ence, and the proposition was supported by 
several speakers, who, on a show of hands being 
taken on the proposal as an amendment, 
declared that it was carried unanimously. 
The other proposition, for the adjournment of 
the strike for a week, was pressed, and the 
majority, amid some confusion, voted in its 
favour. The meeting ended quietly, though the 
difference of opinion among those present at the 
meeting, who were chiefly Irish, seemed at one 
time likely to have a less agreeable result. 

Liverpool.—The operative house carpenters 
and joiners have at last put an end to their 
strike by adopting 7d. an hour asthe rate of 
wages for the district. In doing this, however, 
they have not obtained the standard they sought 
for, neither have they accepted the offer made 
on behalf of the master builders. The com- 
mittee decided to adopt that plan in consequence 
of allegations which they say have been made to 
the effect that certain leaders among them were 
endeavouring for their own benefit to coerce the 
men and prolong the strike. It was also stated 
that there are now only about 160 men out of 
employment, and that work can be at once 
obtained for these at the rate of wages which ~ 
the meeting agreed to. 

Newcastle.—At a general menting of the 
operative stonemasons of Newcastle and district, 
held the other day, it was resolved to give the 
masters six months’ notice of the following 
alterations in the local code of rules, notice to 
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expire on the first Saturday of March, 1874 :— 
Rule 1. That the wages be 34s. per week from 
the 1st day of February to the 30th day of 
November, both days inclusive; and 31s. per 
week from the 3lst day of December to the 
3lst day of January. 3. That meal hours be 
one half-hour for breakfast, and one hour for 
dinner all the year round. 4, That sheds and 
mess-houses be erected for masons on all jobs 
where found necessary. 5. No overtime to be 
worked, except in cases of necessity. 6. All work 
to bedone by day, except building boundary walls 
and —— —— such bc to be done by 
masons only. 7. employers lodgings 
at the rate of 6d. per day a basieant a day. 
8. That employers commence paying wages not 
later than twelve o’clock on pay-day, 10. The 
foregoing rules to be enforced within three 
miles from the districts, as stated in rule 7. 











A NEW CHURCH IN DULWICH. 


A new church is about to be erected in West 
Dulwich, near the Norwood Cemetery. The site 
of the intended new church, which has been 
presented by Mr. John Westwood, of the Manor 
House, extends from Hamilton-road to Croxted. 
road, and the building will therefore stand in 
two parishes, one portion being in Camberwell 
and the other in Lambeth. The principal 
entrance will be from the Croxted-road, and the 
approach from the road to the church will be 
through an ornamental ground. We understand 
that no fewer than ninety-five architects are 
competing with designs for the building, which 
is to cost 7,0001. A parsonage, corresponding 
with the architectural character of the church, is 
also to be erected in connexion with it. Certain 
instructions, with reference to the building, 
have been given to the competing architects. 
The style of architecture is to be Gothic, and 
the edifice is to have a tower and spire. The 
designs are to be submitted to a competent 
judge, whose decision is expected to be given in 
November next, and the erection of the building 
will be commenced as soon afterwards as pos- 
sible, so as to be ready for opening in the course 
of next summer. Emmanuel’ Church is the 
name which has been given to the edifice. As 
the neighbourhood in which the intended church 
is situated is, to a great extent, occupied by 
gardeners and out-door servants in the employ 
of the merchants and other wealthy families 
residing in the district, one-third of the seats in 
the church are to be free. 








THE CITY CORPORATION’S EXPENDITURE 
ON BUILDINGS. 


A staTEMENT of the receipts and expenditure 
of the City of London Corporation during the last 
ten years, which has just been published, shows 
that within that period the outlay on new and im- 
proved buildings amounts to 921,506/. 6s. 10}d., 
made up as follows :—On the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, 27,4421. 6s. 6d.; erection of a pauper 
lunatic asylum, 59,0181. 18s. 3d.; improvements 
of the Guildhall, 50,1831. 15s. 8d. ; contributions 
in aid of public improvements, 42,2481. 6s. 9d. ; 
erection of library and museum, 44,6891. 5s. 4d. ; 
improved dwellings for the labouring poor, 
54,0491. 2s. 10}d.; construction of the meat and 
poultry market, 305,4951. 6s. 6d.; drinking 
fountain in Smithfield, 1,5851. 5s. 8d.; con. 


struction of the new Foreign Cattle Market, | po 


229,0571. 15s. 3d.; enlargement of Billingsgate, 
22,5341. 8s. 10d.; and purchase of premises, 
85,2071. 16s. 1d. 

In addition to the above expenditure on build- 
ings, the statement gives the following items 
under the head of extraordinary payments, 
beyond the sum of 1,653,4401. 13s. 2d. on ordi- 
nary expenditure, and which included, amongst 
other ivems, 60,9731. 15s. for allowances to Lord 
Mayors; expenses of the Mansion House, 
35,7211. 14s. 2d.; allowances to the sheriffs, 
7,1191.; and 67,4421. 10s. 94d. for expenses of 
the Guildhall and Law Courts. Debt discharged 
on account of the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
355,0001.; transfer to reserve fund, 263,8531. ; 
investments (includinga temporary investment of 
part of the Meat Market loan), 191,8091. 18s. 3d. ; 
reception of and wedding-gift to the Princess of 
Wales, 34,3541. 10s. 2d.; entertainment of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, 16,6901. 5s. 8d. ; 
entertainment of the Sultan and Belgian Volun- 
teers in 1867, 30,6831. Os. 10d.; thanksgiving. 
day expenses, 9,6171. 15s. 3d. ; and disbursement 


on account of supply of gas and water to the | him 
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citizens, 23,4611. 13s. 7d.; the total expenditure 
in the ten years being 3,709,938]. 10s. 5}d., or 
an average annual expenditure of 370,9931. 17s. 
The aggregate receipts during the same period 
amounted to 3,721,3251. 13s. 6}d., showing a 
yearly income of 372,1321. The rents in the 
ten years amounted to 987,7211.; the market- 
tolls, 499,0251.; brokers’ rents and fees, and 
Mayor’s Court fees, 61,1431. Among the 
extraordinary receipts were 1,658,3801., being 
loans raised for public improvements, or result- 
ing from the sale of securities. 











KIRKALDY FINE ART ASSOCIATION. 


Tuis exhibition (the second here) has been 
open for three weeks, and has been very well 
attended. The exhibits consist of 257 paint. 
ings and drawings, and 9 pieces of sculpture. 
The chief works on view are from the studios of 
James Cassie, A.R.S.A.; William McTaggart, 
R.S.A.; Gourlay Steell, R.S.A.; J. C. Wintour, 
A.R.S.A.; T. Danby, R.A.; Arthur Pengal, 
R.S.A.; Erskine Nicol, R.S.A.; Waller H. Paton, 
R.S.A. ; Alexander Johnstone, R.A. ; Charles 
Lees, R.S.A.; C. N. Woolnoth; Abraham 
Stork; James Archer, R.S.A.; Wm. Fettes 
Douglas, R.S.A.; Sir J. Noel Paton; John 
McWhirter, R.S.A.; J. Linnell, sen.; Alex. 
Fraser, R.S.A.; Sam Bough, A.R.S.A.; R. T. 
Ross, R.S.A.} John Smart, A.R.S.A.; James 
Eckford Lauder, R.S.A.; Alexander Green; 
Norman Macbeth, A.R.S.A.; Horatio McCulloch, 
R.S.A.; Patrick Nagsmith; J. B. Macdonald, 
A.R.S.A.; Henrietta Ronner, R.A.R.; J. F. 
Herring, sen.; John Burr; John Ballantyne, 
R.S.A.; W. Beattie Brown, A.R.S.A., &c. 

Since the opening of the exhibition, works to 
the value of nearly 3001. have been sold, and it 
is expected that more will be disposed of before 
the close. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Cardross.—At a meeting of the Cardross 
School Board, held on Monday last, the plans 
advertised for, in addition to Renton Public 
School, were laid before the Board (five in 
number) from local and Glasgow architects. 
The design given in by Mr. John McLeod, archi- 
tect, Glasgow, was approved of as the most 
suitable. The plan of Mr. George Banks, 
of Dumbarton, was the next most favourably 
considered. 





TECHNOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Srr,—Permit me to say, with reference to the notice 
respecting the Society of Arts technological examina- 
tions, in the Builder o Pp 6th, that Mr. Thos. F. 
Mullins, who obtained the first prize and a studentship of 
501. in the examination in carri e-building, is a native of 
Cork. His brother, Mr. M. Mullins, obtained the second 
prize. Both have been steady, hardworking pupils at the 
evening classes of the Cork school. 

James Barnan, Head-Master, 
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WESTMINSTER CLOCK TOWER. 


Srrx,—Parliament being prorogued, and the alleged use 
(to indicate to distant members when the house is 
sitting) of the lighthouse lanterns near the summit 
of the clock-tower of the Houses of Parliament having 
ceased, I beg to inquire whether they may not now be 
removed, or whether the disfigurement of that prominent 
and costly erection is to be permanent? — . 

I take also this opportunity of F pean against our 
public buildings being disfigured for merely — - 





ses. 
*,* The light seems to us by no means objectionable, 
quite the reverse. What is wanted is that it should be so 
placed or formed as not to disfigure the building. 








THE PAINTERS’ MOVEMENT IN LONDON, 


Srz,—In your issue of August 30th appears, under the 
above online, ® letter by “‘ Decorator,’ who does not 
think that ‘ house-painters, as a body, should receive so 
much as joiners, stonemasons, or plasterers,” as joiners’ 
tools are expensive, “‘ whereas the painters have nothing 
but a putty and chisel knife, at the cost of 2s., to supply. 

I have worked for the last twenty years for various 
legitimate painter-firms in the West-end, and I do not 
remember seeing those 2s. kits in those firms; I mean by 
legitimate, the master being a practical painter, or em- 
ploying a ood practical painter as foreman, either of 
— Scull —_ oon shoemaker, tailor, or bricklayer’s 
abourer, even i p among forty or 
fifty others”’: and I do not think they would allow the 
foreman of the job to protect them. I belong to a society, 
and am well acquainted with most other ters’ societies 
in London; I can venture to say t none dispute 
the right of a or foreman to di ‘ge any man 
whom he considers not worth his wages, or skilled enough 
for the work he is required for. I know of no 
better method of rew the best workman than by 
keeping him longest in ~ vuyment ; and nothing better 
to wake up the energy of the worst than by Gockerging 

im first, ‘‘ Decorator” says, why should a 


were ‘mixed u; 
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be compelled to work for 83d. per hour, when he is worth 

94d. ?- say “Society” does not even advise him to do so. 
*“ Society’ would assist him to obtain as much as 8}d, 

per hour; and if by his own ability he can get ls., 
* Society” will congratulate him. 

There are some curious signs in London ; still, I do not 
think we shall find “ Z'uilor and r,”’ although we 
often find the latter following something nearly as foreign 
to it. Probably in such a shop “ Decorator” has seen 
aA ae of the discarded last, needle, and hod 
wi g their 2s, kits. Men who never learned paintin 
become master painters, and somehow get jobs, an 
manage to get over them without employing those men 
who are worth 9}d. ; neither are those masters compelled 
to pay even 8jd. “Society” never interferes with them. 
Such men as they get they are welcome to. Society will 
not have them, nor will the leading firms: so what 
” r”’ calls ‘simply disgusting ” seldom occurs. 

The a of tools does not decide the value of a 
man to his employer, A clerk, with a pen that does not 
cost 6d., earns more money than a carpenter with the 
most expensive chest. I do not wish to shield painters 
from ae - n, but that they should be touched in their 
faulty ity ; and in behalf of the ‘‘ Society,’”’ to which 
I have the honour to belong, I must beg of ‘Decorator ” 
not to mix the “ wheat” with the “ chaff.” 

A Jovenzrmayx Hovss Patnrtex. 














KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


S1r,—The remarks of soimpartial an authority 
as Mr. Sharpe, will surely for ever set at rest the 
Kirkstall Abbey restoration proposa]l. Imagine 
the process applied to all our Medizval ruins 
(and if to one, why not to the rest ?), and the re- 
sults would be such that no amount of modern 
design, however excellent, could compensate for. 
The work of restoration is intensely interesting 
to the individual restoring, but to the profession 
at large, who can no longer study at the foun- 
tain head, the.operation is often otherwise. 

How much of the interest of these ruins rests 
in their intermixed architecture, and the many 
problems which are thereby suggested, which 
for the exercise of imagination are best left 
unsolved ! 

How interesting, historically, to trace the rise 
and course of a building in the “ mosaic ” of its 
varied styles—the ambition and the advancing 
art of each succeeding generation imprinting 
themselves in durable stone and lime! But of 
this interesting study the restorer would deprive 
us. There is, however, one plea for restoration 
besides that advanced by Mr. Sharpe, and that 
is, the ruins have unnaturally become such, the 
hand of man has reduced them to wreck, and 
the hand of man should therefore reinstate 
them. 

The proper answer to this is a practical ques- 
tion,—Is it worth the outlay ? Restoration would 
be a loss westhetically, archzologically,and archi- 
tecturally, would it be a gain practically ? 
Will it create a church, which by no other 
means, and in a no less costly manner, would 
answer the purpose of a modern place of wor- 
ship ? G. S. A. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


High Wycombe.—The proposed restoration of 
St. Mary’s Church, High Wycombe, is meeting 
with every prospect of success. At a large and 
influential meeting in the Town-hall, the Bishop 
of Oxford, Archdeacon Bickersteth, the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, Lord Carington (in 
the chair), and other influential gentlemen were 
present, and passed appropriate resolutions ; and 
Mr. Street, the architect, sent in an estimate of 
10,0001., which was adopted. Upwards of 2,0001. 
have already been either contributed or promised. 
Lord Carington has headed the subscription list 
with a donation of 1,0001. 

Weston Bampfylde.—The parish church of the 
Holy Cross, Weston Bampfylde, near Ilchester, 
has lately been reopened after reparation. In 
plan the church consists of a nave without aisles, 
chancel, with a western tower, and a south porch. 
Before the recent works no vestry existed, but 
one has now been built on the north side of the 
chancel. The church is small, the total accom- 
modation being for about 100. Previously to the 
reparation the interior was coated with white- 
wash and yellow ochre, and the roofs and ceilings 
were in a rotten condition,—in fact, almost 

In the new ceilings the characteristic 
Somersetshire type of the old work, i.e., the 
barrel or cradle form, has been retained, though 
the cornices and ribs are of much bolder and 
more substantial dimensions, and boarding sub- 
stituted for the objectionable lath and plaster. 
The material is deal, stained and varnished ; but 
the carved bosses to the chancel are of oak. The 
floors and seating throughout the church are 
entirely new, the latter having deal framing and 
solid square moulded oak ends. The chancel is 
paved with encaustic tiles of Mr. Godwin’s manu- 


clever man | facture, the patterns arranged by the architect. 
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The chancel stalls are of oak, with moulded and 
shaped ends and ornamental book-board fronts. 
The whole of the interior of the church has been 
cleansed of whitewash, and the natural rough 
stone shown. Several of the windows (of the 
Perpendicular period) have been renewed. The 
porch being dilapidated, and possessing no parti- 
cular interest (it was built about 130 years since), 
was taken down, and rebuilt from a new design. 
The roofs are covered with local stone tiling. 
The curious old floriated cross to the east gable 
has been preserved and reset. The ground out- 
side the church has been lowered, and a stone 
channel course 1 ft. 6 in. wide has been made. 
The niche to the west end formerly blocked up 
has been opened out, and also the little lancet 
window under it, which has been pierced and 
filled with cathedral glass. The Jacobean pulpit 
has been cleaned and refixed on a plain Ham 
Hill stone base. The old font (the bow! of which 
is Norman, the stem Late Decorated) has been 
most carefully cleaned, and its very defective 
parts renewed. The church is heated by one of 
Porritt’s underground stoves, which has necessi- 
tated the erection of an ornamental chimney- 
shaft. The steps up to the rood-loft and tke 
corbels which used to support it still exist. It 
should be mentioned that the tower is not of the 
normal Somersetshire type, fer it is octagonal 
above, and square in the lower stage, a pecaliarity 
shared by one or two other churches in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The total cost has 
been about 7001. for the restorations. The con- 
tractor was Mr. Alfred Caines, of Sherborne; 
the architect, Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey. 
Piercebridge—The new church of St. Mary’s, 
in the village of Piercebridge, has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Durham. The church 
is a small building in the Early English style, 
and consists of nave and chancel, with a bell- 


turret at the west end. The entire structure is 


Books Received, 


Dictionnaire Technologique dans les Langues 
Francaise, Anglaise, et Allemande ; Rédigé par 
M. ALEXANDRE TOLHAUSEN; revu par M. 
Lovts TotHavseN. 1¢ Partie, Francais—Alle- 
mand—Anglais. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co., 1873. 

WE have before us the two little volumes form- 

ing the first part of this work (French, German, 

and English) : the second, giving English, Ger- 
man, and French; and the third, German, 

French, and English, are to follow with all speed. 

The editors claim to have brought together 

within narrow limits, about 65,000 technical 

terms, by the aid of abbreviations and small 
type. In these times when the commercial and 
industrial connexions between England, France, 
and Germany are so intimate as they are, sucha 
dictionary as this has become a necessity, and 
we are glad to be able to say, after some exami- 
nation, that the present part is very well done. 
It is very portable, and not expensive. 








Riscellanes. 


Extraordinary uest.—Recently a Mr. 
Edward Stuart Wilson died, and by his will 
the city of Carlisle was thought to become 
possessed of a large sum of money, including 
10,0001. for building a new town-hall, and 
3,0001. for erecting a reredos in the cathedral. 
Other bequests, principally to Roman Catholic 
charities, amount to something like 150,0001. 





In 1855, when 34 years of age, Wilson was 
tried and convicted at Carlisle Assizes on 
a charge of forgery. For this he was sentenced 
to twenty years’ transportation; but after 


of Forcett stone, the walls being of rabble a few years he was released upon a “ ticket- 


masonry, while the mouldings of the door and 
windows are of chiselled ashlar. The nave is 
lighted with twes mall lancet windows, and a 
double ome**, wach side; the east end of the 
chaacelis also provided with three windows of 
the same style, the centre one of which is higher 
than the others. The entrance is on the south. 
west side, @ space between the outer and inner 
door constituting a small porch. On the south 
side of the chancel is the vestry. All the doors 
and windows have hooded mouldings, terminated 
with carved finials. The bell-turret, which is 
arcaded, stands on two projecting buttresses, and 
is surmounted with a pyramidal top, decorated 
with ornamental bands of freestone. The recess 
bencath the buttresses forms a place for the bell- 
ringer, The bell has been brought from the old 
parish church at Gainford. The roof is covered 
with slate, and has a deep pitch. The gable of 
the chancel is surmounted with a stone Gothic 
cross. Internally, the church is seated with 
open benches of pitch pine, varnished, and will 
accommodate about 120 persons. The roof, both 
of nave and chancel, is wagon-headed, of Memel 
pine. The nave windows are stone-arched. The 
church is provided with a hot-water warming 
apparatus. The building was erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Cory & Fergusson, architects, 
Carlisle, and the contractors for the whole of 
tlhe work were Messrs. R. & S. Adamson, Gainford, 
who executed the masonry; Messrs. Wharton, 
of Darlington, being the sub-contractors for the 
slating, and Mr. Gent, of Gainford, for the 
plumbing. The entire cost, irrespective of the 
ground, which ie the gift of the Duke of Cleve. 
laud, is estimated at about 1,4001. 

Ashbourn.—Mr. George Frith, of Coventry, 
builder, has entered into a contract with the 
Vicar of Ashbourn, by which, in consideration 
of the sum of 1991. 103. which he is to receive, 
he has agreed to take down and remove the spire 
of the parish church to the top of the spire 
lights, and to rebuild the spire to the height of, 
and in the same line as, the original spire. 
Repairs are to be done on the lower part of the 
west and south zides of the spire, &c.; and a 
new spindle and copper vane and a new lightning. 
conductor are to be fixed. There are other 
repairs which are needed. Of the 5001. which 
the committee determined to raise, 3201. have 
been promised. 








Advance of Wages to Metal Workers 
and Labourers.—Messrs. Cubitt & Co. have 
advanced to all their metal workers, numbering 
over 200 men, one halfpenny per hour on their 
former rate of wages, which makes the w 
¢qual to other portions of the building trades ; 
and to their labourers one farthing per hour. : 








of-leave.” During this part of his career, a 
friend of his named Upcroft, a money-lender, 
died, leaving property worth some 150,0001. A 
will, purporting to be the last will and testament 
of Upcroft, appeared, by which he left the whole 
of his estate to his friend Edward Stuart Wilson, 
in whose career he professed a deep interest, 
from having in some respects resembled his own. 
Upcroft had not signed this will; he had merely 
made his mark, because, it is alleged, his right 
hand had been permanently injared; but it was 
attested by a man who is now living. This will, 
strange to say, was never proved, and Wilson 
became a religious enthusiast, and erected a 
stained-glass window in the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Warwick, bearing the inscription, 
“Pray for the soul of Edward Wilson.” Pre. 
viously to his death he made the will in which the 
bequests to the city of Carlisle appear. There 
now arises the question as to the genuineness uf 
Upcroft’s wi'l, and unless this can be established 
Wilson’s money must revert to the Crown. 
Carlisle has given up the hope of any advantage 
resulting to the city. 


Medical Officer of Health for Hereford- 
shire Rural Sanitary Authorities. — The 
delegates of the Rural Sanitary Authorities, 
comprising the Hereford, Ledbury, Leominster, 
Weobley, and Bromyard Unions (exclusive of 
those portions within the Hereford and Leomin. 
ster urban sanitary districts), in the counties of 
Hereford and Worcester, assembled at the Board- 
room of the Hereford Union-house, on Saturday 
before last, to appoint a medical officer of health 
for the above-named combined districts, when 
after some procedure Dr. Sandford and Dr. 
Symmons were selected as the most suitable 
candidates, and finally Dr. Sandford was elected 
by the casting-vote of the chairman. The gen- 
tleman who thus becomes the medical officer of 
health for a large district is M.D.; L.R.C.P., 
London ; L.R.C.S.G.; L.M.; L.R.P.G.; Govern. 
ment Certifying Factory Surgeon; and lately 
Medical Sanitary Officer and Instructor of Sani- 
tary Science and Hygiene. He is likewise the 
author of several works upon “ Sanitary Science ” 
and kindred subjects, and five of his students in 
the metropolis are this years prizemen. He 
was a student of Professor Liebig, and is an 
analyst of repute. The salary of the newly- 
elected officer will be 5001., derived from Here- 
ford, 136l.; Ledbury, 1001.; Leominster, 8SI. ; 
Bromyard, 981.; Weobley, 781. 


St. John’s Church, n.—It is 
stated that the incumbent of St. John the 


age | Divine, Kennington, has received a gift of 


10,0001. from an anonymous donor, towards the 
building of the nave of his church. 





The Tomb of Joshua.—M. Guerin, who has 
been engaged for the French Government in 
researches in Palestine, has discovered what he 
believes to be the tomb of Joshua, the son of 
Nun. The tomb is situated at Tigné, which he 
considers to be the ancient Timnath Serah, the 
heritage of Joshua. In the hill at this place are 
many tombs, and this one has a vestibule, into 
which the light of day penetrates, supported by 
two columns, while the place is furnished with 
nearly 300 nivhes for lamps, and is soiled 
evidently from their use. This vestibule gives 
entrance to two chambers, one containing fifteen 
receptacles for coffins, and the other but one. 
In this latter one M. Guerin supposes the body 
of Joshua to have been deposited, and he thinks 
he has discovered strong evidence of this in the 
statement that the sharp flint knives with which 
Joshua used to circumcise the Children of Israet 
at Gilgal were buried in his tomb. On removing 
the dirt which covered the floor of the tomb, a 
large number of flint knives were found, and on 
making some excavations at Gilgal, the passage 
of the Jordan, a number of similar knives were 
discovered. The pillars in the vestibule of the 
tomb are surrounded by a fillet, in the style of 
Egyptian monuments, 


Discovery of Haman Remainsin Newarke- 
street, Leicester.—An interesting discovery 
has been made at 15, Newarke-street. In exca- 
vating for cellarage, the workmen discovered, at a 
depth of 7 ft. a large leaden coffin enclosed in 
wooden chést; the latter, however, crumbled 
away as soon as air was admitted. It lay east 
and west, and contained a skeleton, of which 
the skull is very fine and perfect, and is of the 
dolichocephalic or long-headed type. Fragments 
of Samian ware were also found during the 
excavating. The coffin is of cast lead, with a 
wavy or rippled surface, the only ornamentation 
being a treble line drawn close to its edges. 
Nothing apparently was found in the coffin, but 
since its removal to the museum, in a con- 
cretion of lime (with which the coffin seems to 
have been partly filled) a large shining greyish 
seed was found. The date of the interment is a 
rather difficult question, but it lies between 
Roman and medieval times, for there are hardly 
any instances on record of Anglo-Saxons using 
lead for such a purpose. It has been conjec- 
tured that the graveyard of the Grey Friars 
may have extended to this spot, but Mr. 
Harrison, the curator of the local museum, 
thinks it is more probably of Roman date. 


The Potter Memorial at Cramlington.— 
The clock and peal of bells which have been 
erected in the tower of Cramlington Church, as 
a memorial of the late Mr. Edward Potter, of 
Cramlington House, have been inaugurated. For 
a long period the late Mr. Potter was the resident 
managing owner of the Cramlington Collieries, 
and was highly esteemed by a large body of 
pitmen employed under him. Friends of Mr. 
Potter added their contributions to those of the 
miners, and the result was that a large amount 
was subscribed, and the memorial took the form 
of a clock and peal of bells in the tower of the 
church at Cramlington. The bells, six in 
number, are in the key of G, and have been cast 
at the works of Messrs. Taylor & Son, of 
Loughborough, Leicester; and the clock bas 
been made by Mr. Trotter, Newcastle. The 
tenor bell weighs 21 cwt. 1 qr. 16 1b. The cost 
of the bells is 8501., and the clock 2501.; and in 
addition there has been work done in preparing 
the tower to the amount of about 2501., making a 
total cost of 1,3501. Towards that sum the pitmen 
have subscribed 3001., and the colliery workmen 
have, after the conclusion of their daily labour, 
made the oak frame for the bells, and done other 
work, to the value of 2001. to 3001. 


in Switzerland. — Antiquaries 
have been of the opinion that the weapons and 
implements of bronze found in Switzerland 
have been manafactured not in that country, 
but beyond the Alps, and that they had 
been obtained thence by the Helvetians in the 
way of trade. Latterly, however, a few more 
have been discovered in France and Germany, 
and very recently Dr. Gros, of Neuville, has 
made a discovery in the course of researches at 
the lake station of Meyringen, a site remarkable 
for the quantity and excellent condition of 
bronzes which have been found. Here the 
doctor has unearthed sundry highly interesting 
things, among which are cracible-beds, channels 
for the overtlowing metal and other matters, 
giving evidence that a foundry had existed on 
the spot; besides a large number of moulds for 
the castings, 
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in America.— 
The city of Baltimore is now in possession 
of an underground railway system first amongst 
American cities. There are now two distinct 
lines of tunnels in Baltimore, which have been 
completed at a cost of nearly five millions 
of dollars, whereby nearly all the various 
railways centreing in the city have been 
brought into connexion. The underground rail- 
way consists of the Baltimore and Potomac 
Tunnel, whence it extends in a north-easterly 
direction through the city, under some twenty- 
nine streets and avenues, emerging at North. 
avenue, where it joins the track of the Northern 
Central Railway. The Union Tunnel extends 
from tide-water at the Canton portion of Balti- 
more, under some thirteen streets and avenues, 
to the Northern Central Railway. The total 
length of the Baltimore underground railways ia 
three miles and a half, of which abont two 
miles are closed tunnels, and the remainder open 
cuts; over which the streets are carried on 
bridges. The tunnel arches are from 22 ft. to 
23 ft. 6 in. high, and from 26 ft. to 27 ft. wide, 
five rings of brick thick (from stone springers), 
backed with rubble masonry. 


Landslips in the Salt Districts. — The 
subsidences and landslips in the mines and 
towns of the salt districts of Cheshire, have 
of late years become so serious, that the Govern- 
ment instructed Mr. Joseph Dickinson, inspector 
of mines, to investigate the matter and report. 
Mr. Dickinson has accordingly prepared an in- 
teresting report, which has been recently pub- 
lished. From this report, it appears that in 
such towns as Northwich there is scarcely a 
wall which is perpendicular, or a floor that is 
horizontal. Sometimes, though not often, houses 
have been suddenly swallowed up with all their 
contents. There is one house in which the first 
floor has become the ground floor, with a new 
door in the wall, the original door showing 
only the top at the ground level. And yet 
Northwich is a thriving town, and the people 
take the matter easy, and buy and sell their house 
property just as is done in other towns. Some- 
times the houses are built with wooden frame- 
work to keep them together, but there is fre- 
quent pulling down and rebuilding going on, 
and the place is a good one for the building 
trade. 


Opening of Flushing Docks.—The opening 
of the new docks and harbour-works at this port 
has been inaugurated by the King of Holland with 
ceremonial on a scale creditable to the energy and 
public spirit of the inhabitants. The authorities 
did much to encourage their efforts, and by 
one small act in particular effected a great 
deal. They offered the sum of ten guilders as a 
reward for the most prettily decorated house, 
and this prize was eagerly competed for by the 
residents of the lanes and alleys as well as by 
those of the main streets. Every thoroughfare 
in the town was planted throughout its whole 
extent with fir-trees, which were linked together 
in a tasteful manner with evergreens, the 
effect being further heightened by the aid 
of artificial fruit and flowers, and ribands of 
various hues. Triumphal arches were raised at 
the more important points, and flags streamed 
gaily in every direction. The new docks are 
completely finished. The basins are capable of 
receiving the largest ships, and all sorts of acces- 
sory accommodation and appliances suitable for 
such a place are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, 


Social Science Congress.—The seventeenth 
annual Congress of the Social Science Associa- 
tion will be held at Norwich on October Ist, and 
successive days, under the presidency of Lord 
Houghton. A great feature of the meeting, as 
we have already mentioned, will be a sanitary 
and educational exhibition, the object of which 
is to bring under notice the latest scientific 
appliances for the improvement of the public 
health and the promotion of education. Intend- 
ing exhibitors should make early application for 
space to the secretary, Mr. James Robinson, 
1, Adam.street, Adelphi. The three special 
subjects for discussion in the Health Section, 
under the chairmanship of Captain Douglas 
Galton, are:—1. What are the most convenient 
administrative areas for sanitary purposes 
and what are the best means of administering 
the sanitary laws? 2. Should there be a special 
diploma for medical officers of health, and, if so, 
how should it be granted? 3. What provisions 
are required in a general Building Act so as to 


secure necessary sanitary arrangements ? 
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Coal.cutting Machines in the United 
States.—The efficiency of Brown’s Monitor 
coal-cutter has been practically proved at the 
Coal-brook mines of Messrs. Niblock, Zimmer- 
man, & Alexander, near Brazil (Indiana), where, 
for some time past, they have been carrying out 
the necessary experiments. It consists of a 
5-horse-power steam-engine, worked by steam 
carried into the mine by means of an iron pipe, 
terminating in a few feet of rubber hose, which 
is attached to the steam-chests, and allows of 
the free motion of the machine. It is the inten- 
tion to use compressed air in place of steam as 
soon as the experiments are completed. Cvlonel 
Zimmerman estimates that one machine, by 
being run on the “ double shift ”’—that is, night 
and day—will cut 100 tons of coal in twenty- 
four hours. Wages amount to $11 per 100 tons 
of coal. As it is now, mining costs $1 per ton, 
and in some cases even more. The machine 
does not cost more than $700 to $800. It cuts 
away only 1} in. of waste each cut, thus saving 
10 tons per 100. The machine now in use is 
the first one of the kind that has been built. 


A Monument to Lord Nelson. — An 
interesting ceremony has taken place at 
Anglesey, namely, the unveiling of a colossal 
statue of Lord Nelson. The statue forms a 
leading mark for ships in the new Admiralty 
chart of the Menai Straits. It was modelled 
and executed, in two years’ patient labour, 
by Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, and it is 
below his residence in Anglesea that it is 
placed. The material is a combination of lime- 
stone and Portland cement, and the figure is 
strengthened by the insertion of a central iron 
core, The primary object was to show that 
statues can be constructed of a material little 
inferior to marble in appearance, and probably 
more durable, at one-tenth the cost; thus 
carrying out a desire of Prince Albert. The 
statue, including plinth, is 19 ft. in height, and 
the pedestal and basement tower are 22 ft. high, 
making a total height of 41 ft. It is intended 
as a landmark to warn mariners of dangerous 
rocks on the Carnarvonshire and Anglesea side 
of the straits, and was dedicated by Lady 
Clarence Paget “ To all Mariners.” 


Concrete and Beton.—The invention of Mr. 
Humphrey Chamberlain, of Round Green, 
Barnsley, consists essentially in the application 
and use to and in the manufacture of mortar, 
béton, and concrete, of the waste lime from gas 
purifiers, which has hitherto been treated asa 
comparatively useless refuse. He has found by 
experiment that this “ gas-lime” produces an 
equally good or superior mortar to fresh lime. 
It is simply requisite to grind it up in the usual 
mortar-mill, or to mix it, as ordinary lime, with 
sand, ashes, and such like materials. The said 
refuse lime is also suitable, as a substitute for 
fresh lime, in making concrete or “ béton,” 
which may, or may not, as required, be moulded 
into bricks or blocks in any well-known manner, 
and in the event of a very hard substance being 
required, a portion of Portland cement may be 
used in combination with the said refuse lime.— 
Mining Journal. 


Improved Kiln for Burning Bricks, Tiles’ 
Terra-Cotta, &c.— Mr. George Smith, man- 
aging director of the Midland Brick and Terra- 
Cotta Company (Limited), Coalville, Leicester, 
has patented an improvement in kilns for burn- 
ing bricks, tiles, terra-cotta, pottery, pipes, 
quarries, &c. The new invention, which is now in 
operation at Coalville, combines the advantages of 
an ordinary kiln for burning pottery, and the com- 
mon descending kiln used for burning bricks; and 
to those practically acquainted with the business 
we need not point out the great convenience of 
such an arrangement. The improvement can be 
adapted to the kilns now in use at a very 
reasonable cost. Independently of effecting a 
very considerable saving in labour, time, and 
fuel, it is asserted that the arrangement will 
consume nearly all the smoke produced. 


Neglected Property. — A dent 
wishes to draw attention toa block of property 
lying between the Edgware-road, Chapel-street, 
and Marylebone-road, which remains still in the 
extraordinary state of neglect under which it 
has suffered for many years. He says justly that 
a man has not a right to do what he likes with 
his own, if it is a nuisance to his neighbours, 
and the condition of the Louses is injurious to 
those neighbours. In a populous and respectable 


part of London it is a public ou for houses 
to be left for years in an eichielt aneeuied, 





and deserted state. 
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Nottingham Temperance Hall.—The com- 


mencement of the erection of a Temperance 
Hall in Nottingham has been celebrated. The 
site which has been purchased for the building 
fronts the Derby-road and Circus-street opposite 
St. Barnabas’s Roman Catholic Cathedral. The 
designs have been prepared by Mr. Fothergill 
Watson, architect; and the contractors are 
Messrs. G. Bell & Son. Only the works connected 
with the foundation are at present contracted 
for. The building (which is being erected for a 
limited company) will be of a rectangular form, 
141 ft. long by 66 ft. wide, and will comprise, on 
the basement floor, lodge-rooms, ante-rooms, and 
a lecture-room ; above which, that is to say on 
the next floor, will be a large hall, having two 
tiers of galleries, and capable of seating at least 
3,000 people. There will also be on this floor a 
retiring-room. The building will have a stone 
front, full of carved work, and it will have a large 
central tower. 


Windsor Castle.—At the west entrance of 
St. George’s Chapel a pair of wrought-iron gates 
has been erected at the top of the flight of steps 
leading from the Horse-shoe Cloisters. As the 
ancient wooden doors are occasionally left open, 
a great portion of the interior of the nave is 
visible from without. The library of the dean 
and canons of Windsor, in the Horse-shoe 
Cloisters, recently erected by Messrs. Field, 
Poole, & Son, of Westminster, is being fitted 
with Spanish or wainscot oak furniture, of which 
material the bookshelves, panelling, and orna- 
mental work are manufactured. The roof of the 
library is open, with carved oak tie-beams. The 
fireplace of the library, with its wrought-iron 
dog-irons, brass rosettes, and Medizeval tiles, is in 
accordance with the date of the original building, 
The face of the Queen’s library, on the north 
terrace of the castle, is under repair. 


Wills and Records.—The rooms and vaults 
at Somerset House recently vacated by the 
Admiralty are going to be handed over by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Works to the 
authorities of Doctor’s Commons. The spacious 
vaults beneath the terrace facing the river are 
being converted into strong rooms, for which 
purpose the earth and lead,—the latter of which 
has become defective,—have been removed from 
the crowns of the arches to admit of a founda. 
tion of concrete on which will be laid Claridge’s 
patent asphalte of Seyssel to ensure the vaults 
being made thoroughly waterproof. It is said 
that the sale of the lead will more than repay 
the cost of the concrete and asphalte. The 
works are under the direction of Mr. J. Taylor, 
architect of the Board of Works. 


A Mace for Bradford. — The Mayor of 
Bradford has employed Messrs, Cox & Sons, of 
Southampton-street, to produce a silver gilt and 
ebony mace, which he will present to the cor- 
poration of Bradford. It is rather over 4 ft. 
high, sarmounted by the orb and cross, carried 
by a group of engraved scrolls, shields, and 
heraldic devices,—the boar’s head, the crest of 
Bradford, being conspicuous; the shields are 
enamelled with the royal and municipal arms. 
Midway there is a knop, and on the foot a circlet 
and ferule jewelled and gilt in harmony with the 
upper part : the circlet bears an inscription. 
The staff is of ebony, polished; the orb, knop, 
and foot are of silver gilt, enamelled and 
jewelled. 


Vienna Exhibition.—We are asked to men- 
tion that the Messrs. Milner obtained the medal! 
of merit in Group 7, Vienna Exhibition, for 
strong holdfast and fire resisting safes, and fire 
resisting gunpowder magazine. Also that a 
medal for progress has been awarded to Messrs. 
Hayward, Tyler, & Co., the hydraulic engineers, 
for their patent “ Universal” Steam Pump. 
This is, we are informed, the only medal awarded 
to direct acting steam-pumping machinery.— 
Messrs. Whitley, partners, have been awarded 
the * medal of merit,” for excellence in material 
and workmanship, and the employment of 
improved machinery and tools. 


Threatened Destruction of Lima by 
‘Water.— Despatches received from Lima state 
that a serious accident had occurred 60 miles 
from that city. A body of earth, estimated at 
10,000,000 cubic yards, fell from a mountain 
side into a valley, damming up a river, the water 
of which had risen 109 ft. above its usual height. 
Engineers were of opinion that the water would 
soon burst its barriers, when it would rush 








towards Lima, sweeping oe before it, 
and submerging the lower portion of the city. 
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Pending Sale of Ironworks.— 
Negotiations for the sale, by Mr. Robert Craw- 
shay, of the Cyfarthfa Ironworks, have been 
pending for some months. It is understood that 
the intending purchasers consist of a number of 
capitalists, who will, in all probability, retain 
the proprietorship of the works in their own 
hands; and, though forming a limited liability 
company for the purpose of carrying on the 
undertaking, will themselves subscribe the 
whole of the necessary capital. The price 
originally asked by Mr. Crawshay amounted to 
1,250,0001. The gentlemen referred to offered a 
million in round figures, which was refused by 
the Iron King of South Wales. Ten days were 
given in which to decide. 


Destructive Fire at Quebec.— Advices from 
Quebec state that on the morning of the 19th 
ult.a fire broke out in a cabinet manufactory 
employing 400 hands, and that owing to defective 
pipes the pressure of water was so slight that 
the flames could not be subdued, but spread 
rapidly to some adjoining buildings and lumber- 
yards. At noon an explosion occurred, and the 
scattering of the burning timber threatened at 
one time to cause a calamity of a very serious 
nature. Two schooners at the wharves were 
burned, and a district of ten acres was in flames 
at once. Towards evening, however, the fire 
was got under. The loss of property was esti- 
mated at $400,000, of which about one-seventh 
was covered by insurance. 


Serious Outbreak of Typhoid Fever at 
‘Wolverhampton.—The Corporation of Wolver- 
hampton have had a long discussion upon a 
serious outbreak of typhoid fever there. The 
medical officer reported that there had been sixty 
cases and four deaths. The outbreak is said to 
have originated in the milk supplied by one 
dairyman. He found it consisted of three parts 
milk and one part water. The water was ob- 
tained from a well connected with a dwelling- 
house in which typhoid fever existed. When the 
use of the offensive water was prohibited, the 
milk became pure; but the fever was spreading, 
till more recent advices, from which it appears 
to have abated. 


Lewes School of Science and Art.—An 
effort is making to raise this establishment to 
its proper position, the sum now required being 
only about 6001., private contributions already 
made and a grant from Government having 
brought in 8501. It is seriously intended, should 
the 6001. not be forthcoming, to sell the building 
as it stands, and divide the proceeds among the 
contributors. The Lewes School of Science and 
Art, it is said, has displayed great promise, and 
might contribute even more than at present to 
the successful study of that “technical educa- 
tion” of which it affords the foundation. 


Sunderland Improved Com- 
pany.—The annual meeting of this company has 
been held. The directors reported that, after very 
considerable delay, the first block of houses, con- 
taining twenty-two tenements, was got ready for 
Occupation at May term last ; that the whole of 
the tenements were taken and have continued 
let at good rents. The revenue, after deductions 
for outgoings, would pay a dividend at the rate 
of about 6 per cent. per annum on the capital 
subscribed. The directors did not recommend 
any present division. They proposed to proceed 
forthwith with the second block. The report 
was adopted, 


Cuba Mahogany.—Messrs. Barnes & Sons 
have just discharged a cargo of fresh Cuba ma- 
hogany, ex Venancio, from Cien Fuegos. It is 
many years since a of this wood was 
brought into Bristol, Mr. Williams, the last im- 
porter, having retired in 1867. The wood will 
be sold by auction on Thursday, the 18th inst., 
by Messrs. Barnes & Sons, in Bristol. 


_ Mew Town-hall for Dunoon.—The founda- 
tion-stone of a new town-hall for Danoon has 
recently been laid, with Masonic honours, by 
Mr. Grieve, M.P. 




















TENDERS 
For alterations at Little Heath, Potter’ 
Mr. J. F, Fulcher. Mr. ©. L. Luck,’ architect, ‘ques. 
ties —— Northcroft, Bon, & Neighbour :— 
4 0 0 
nag 2,672 0 0 
oster 00 
Manley & Rogers........... sorsreorse 2,496 0 0 
Dove, Bros, ....... eoreveneerenccvoeses 2,395 0 0 
Foonl te $8 





For the erection of an oil-mill, engine-house, chimney- 
shaft, cottage, and boundary-walls in Chnesh ee 












































Sculcoates, Hull, for Mr. J. G. W. Willows, Mr, Ro 
Clamp, architect :— 
Bricklayer, 
Marshall £1,124 5 0 
Kelsey 970 0 0 
Stanley 880 0 0 
Bevington ...000...cccsesncescovecnoesseses 859 10 3 
Carpenter and Ji 
Grassby ....... £747 11 2 
Lison & Wilkinson .........0cccseseose 692 15 0 
Habbershon ......ss0....scssesees ashton 668 2 8 
Crawford & Scott ......ccsccrrseceseseees £3110 0 
Grassby 2312 0 
Tronfounder, 
Young & Co £202 12 0 
Dossor & Co. 193 17 0 
ORUEI <<. cc ccussssdsscocdssnaccoiaessontons 183 11 8 
Plumber and Glazier. 
Harrison £50 6 6 
Freeman 48 3 0 
Gouldesbro’ 4410 0 
Wylde & Sons £63 15 0 
Danber & Son 6115 0 
Painter. 
Stainforth £27 0 0 
Wardle.......... 26 7 «0 
Wynch 1910 0 








For the first portion of the roadmaking and fencing on 
the Abbey Hill Building Estate, Kenilworth. Mr. E. H. 
—_ Barker, architect :— 








2525 1 2 

Moreton...... 484 0 0 
RINNE. <cccnnaseusquoceiesconebinnacnaaens 46217 9 
& Lea “7 0 «0 








For rebuilding Old Ivy House, Goswell-road, for City 
of — Brewery Company, Limited, Mr. J. Jewhurst, 
architect :— 























Langmead & Way.......scccsseee eosee £2,620 0 O 
Pain ......... 2, 00 
Palmer & Son. ........0cesse00 eoseves 2,349 0 0 
Taylor 2,187 0 0 
FET OUE ..ccccccoccecesesccpnesonovencounen 2,170 0 0 
Thompson 2,125 0 0 

is (accepted) 2,085 0 0 

For repairs at the Black Horse, Brixton, Mr, H. J. 
Newton, architect :— 

Hockley .. £189 0 0 
Brindle & Co. 182 0 0 
BU GEMAD....000.0nssovcsceccvccnesenncconee ~ 175 0 0 
Taylor (accepted) .....:.ss..sseeseseee 169 0 0 





For erection of chapel-keeper’s cottage in Belmont- 
road, Clapham, forthe petra. of Grafton-square Chapel. 
ae, we & Gibbins, architects :— 

en 





innnidiuepabiagucesnebinineaueaniil £425 0 0 
Lacy 3 359 0 0 
Cobden * 315 0 0 





* Accepted, subject to reduction, 





For repairs and alterations at Verulam District Church, 
Lambeth. Messrs. Goulty & Gibbins, architects :— 
Gammon & Sons (accepted)......... £500 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at the Catherine Wheel, 

















Little St. James’s-street, W. Mr. H. W. Budd, archi- 

tect :— 
Brindle & Co, £139 0 0 
Hockly 136 0 0 
Taylor 129 0 0 

For alterations, &c., at the Catherine Wheel, Ken- 

sington. Mr. Williams, architect :— 
Hockly .. £169 0 0 
Marr 167 0 0 
Hanley 14 0 0 








For additions to Blewbury Schools, Mr, James H. 
Money, architect :— 




















Watson £270 0 0 
Pether. 238 0 O 
May (accepted) .......cccccsesssesseee . 25 0 0 
For alterations and additions to North Heath Schools, 
for the Chieveley School Board, Mr. , architect :— 
Hitchman £1 3 0 
Benhan ... 169 10 0 
Winter ; 150 0 0 
R, & W. Harrison (accepted)..... 141 3 6 





For alterations to house for Mrs. Hemsted, Bartholo- 
mew-street, Newbury. Mr. Money, architect :— 
Boyer & Co. £276 2 0 
James (accepted) ... 





cescecerscecersose 24014 9 


For residence at Pile Hill, Newbury, for Mr. Arthur 
Southby, exclusive of stables and offices, Mr. James H. 


architect :— 
Adey (accepted) sescesverreseeese £2,400 0 0 


For the new church of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Mr. ‘oe 4 > Hall, architect :— 
on UTD cccccccceccsesenceses £10, 
Gaskin & Godden = 
Wright, Bros., & Goodchild .., 
Cosens 








0 0 
00 
00 
8,959 0 0 
For alterations at the Kenton Arms, Hackney, Messrs. 
Humphreys & — architects :— 
Blackmore & Morley (accepted)... £537 0 0 


For stabling (with coachman’s cottage) and lodge at 
i Quantities 


Hayes, Kent, Mr, Dinwiddy, architect. 
supplied :— 


Downs & ©. ...ccscessescessecessessees £1,697 0 0 
For Vinery, Potting-house, ge. 
Downs & Co ‘ 0 00 


For Woodnorton Schools, Norfolk, Mr, John B. 




















pepo “Sp £350 0 0 
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For warehouses and stores, Norwich, for Mr. W. Boston, 
Mr. J. B. Pearce, architect :— 
Ts 








peecrewnseeeseeseeeee 


For Strum: w Schools and teacher's residence, 











Strumpshaw, Norfolk. Mr. J. B. Pearce, architect ;— 
£1,250 0 0 
Youngs 1,20 0 6 
Withers NED -reeernterer 1,180 0 0 
Nelson, Bros. ..... eanaprnogeensoonens 1,125 10 0 





For alterations and new class-room at St. Saviour’s 
Schools, Norwich, Mr. J. B. Pearce, architect :-— 
Bishop £352 13 4 


For Ludham Schools and teacher’s residence, Ludham, 




















Norfolk. Mr. J. B. Pearce, architect :— 
Batchelor £1,315 0 0 
Hubbard 1,165 0 0 
Wright 1,138 0 0 

awes 1,070 0 0 
Withers 1,050 0 0 
Brown & Bailey *.......00....s000+0+ 1,040 0 0 


* Accepted, but carried out by Withers, 





For new buildings in Chancery-lane, for the Law Courts 
Chambers Company (Limited). Messrs. John Giles & 








Gough, architects. Quantities by Mr. C, H. Goode :— 
Bayes & Ramage...sec..sesseseenees £13,304 0 0 
Higgs . 12,990 0 0 
Thorn & Co. 12,965 0 0 
MINNIS * cdindsecsccsensspavecinnteoees . 12,879 0 0 


Sage edeneeressersraetees 





For the erection of London and South-Western Branch 
Bank, Oireus-road, St. John’s Wood. Mr. Charles Bell, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove :— 














Tavenor £1,919 0 0 
Nutt & Co 1,789 0 0 
Bracher & Son ...........+« enecccseses 1,750 0 0 
Burford . . 1,689 0 0 
Scrivener & White ........,...s0000 1,666 0 0 

For rebuildin at 184, 


90, 188, 186, and alteratio 
Mr. H. H. ridgman i 
Darke (accepted). 


ry a 


High-street, N.W. 


For co at Wood- , for Mr. B. G. Barter. 
Mr. Hi.  Bedguan, erchivect ;— 
Darke £420 0 0 








For auction-room and alterations at 76, High-street, 
N.W., for Mr, W. Wade. Mr. H. H, Bridgman, archi 
tect 


Darke £320 0 0 


For the erection of new schools at Wimbledon. Mr. 
Jabez Bignall, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, T. E. 











iy: 
Joice £1,830 0 0 
Linzell & S0m.....0ccccccsoocessosesees . 1,793 0 0 

MOET <ecvcsses ccconbenbeons . 1,685 0 0 
Harmer (accepted) 1,570 0 0 








For the erection of St. Edmund's Church, Millwall wg 
clusive of the foundations). Mr. Francis W. Tasker, 


architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. T. E. Mundy :— 
+ y Oarch. North Ghapel. 


For the erection of a house, for Mr. Thos, Galpin, 
Mr, T. E. Mundy, architect :— 
Perkins 











£1,395 0 0 
Lewis 1,379 0 0 
Linzell & Son (accepted) ......... 1,173 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. R. G. (at the Office for Sale of Parliamentary Papers, Great 
W.C.).—B. A. E. (send description of system alluded 
to).—J. B. (particulars of the Alexandra Palace will be found in an 
earlier volume of the Builder).—A. R.—H. W. K.—B. & M.—Builder, 
of Justice. —T. D.—C. H. G.—H. L.—H. H. B.—G. & Son.—L.— 
P. & Co,—A. G. D.—M.—J. E.—J. W.—E. C.-—-8.8.—T, B.—G. & G.— 
B. & Son.—F.—Mr. T —J. M. N.—J. H. M.—C. & Sona. —H. J. N.— 
W. J. EJ. C. T.—L, & Co.-~-W. L.—G. & C.—C. B. F.—P. & B.— 
8. J. H.—J. B. P.—G. B. (next week),—J. C. (next week), 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facta, liste of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
publie meetings, reste of course with the authors, 








SITUATIONS WANTED.—Advertisements of this class are inserted 


" at the following rate, viz :— 


Bix lines (about fifty words) or under .......... 2s. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words).......... Os 6d. 
Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5a, 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that CopPits 
ONLY should be sent. 

Adwertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. _ 

Ga” NOTICE.—All communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, S§c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and wor to the “ Publisher.” 





Supr. 13, 1873.) 





Kingdom lication to 
Bath Stone Ofice, Corstens: Wilta:—[ADvr.} 


Bills of Specifications, 
Lithographed by ROBT. 1.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, a a, with and 'W. 
Traced, or Saw te ad ~ [Aner] 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
mpply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Corsnam Down, 
Faxrrich Dowx, Compe Down, 
AND Stoke GRounp, 
Prices on application at Bath-stone sc i Bath. 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, 
Stone Dressings sieuteeitaanteteeiaiens tanes, ] 


ATES and RAILING Manufactured by 
F. ALLEN & COMPANY, late TURNER & ALL’ 
bay ee y Rs London, B.C. 
ce selection of, Designs can be had on application, or com- 
Lamp-pillars, &c. will 
ferwerted oa rng et TO snag und Carving 
Department, which is on the above Premises.§ 


PXS 0 CHARLES @COLLINCES © PATENTS 
7 (\OLLINGES PATENT HINGES. 


mK Manufacturers, 
) MICHELMORE & REAP, 
36, Borough Road, London, 8.E. 


Tilustrated Sheet on application. 





























OSS of LIFE or LIMB, with the conse- 

quent Loss of Time and M anant en hatiianie of all kinds, 

for by a Policy of the RA. LWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY.—An Annual Payment of 34 to 6i. Ss. insures 

ease at death, or an allowance at the rate of 62. per week for injury. 

0002. have been one out of every Twelve 
reaeal Polisyholdexe each year. 


as 
becoming a claimant 
No, 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


‘Hs NEW GAS COMPANY (Limited). 

The Directors of the above Company are ready to receive 
APPLICATIONS from Owners of existing ee ee es 
others erecting, or about to erect, pew Maar mag grant Licences 
le —Apply to the Secretary, No. 22, 


ERF RECTION in sie enaisnease a. — 
ot MODE! MODELS for BUILDERS nine S DOUBLE ENT BLE ENTRY, t to 
a Modified 


a oe — a No, 1, 
which has 


ed caleba ter for 5 vine 
St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 











MH JON 


TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


* Includes a ee ee ee ae 


bre ty 
wane FANCHAS IMONWOK COMPANY, Old St Pancras 
road, Londen, N. 


ONCRETE WALLS are stronger, more 


ea eae es ee. 
and estimates also show an 8vo, bda 
5s. 4d. Also an illustrated pam: 








ld, "forwarded on receipt of 
P.0.0, or cmgn—-abtnem P| THOMPSON, 8, Hope Cottage, Hast 
Barnet-road. 


THE BUILDER, 


HARLTON & MARTIN, 


MARYLAND POINT, STRATFORD, LONDON, B. 
opr gy = PALNTING, STAINING, ee 
= 5 — Chapels, Halls, Offices,Chambers, 
all kinds of Public, other Buildings in Town and Country. 


ous DeconaTon jaa BUILDER and 








Was, 70 TO LET PAINTING (labour 
only),—Address, with references, to 942, Office of “ The 





ao IOR PARTNERSHIP REQUIRED, 


by 2 Geatiman, 30 yous of nit’ He has « good knovwicdge 


oe cere once be prepared fo advance sual 
or aon Poe ret are given.— Address, G, W. Delany's 


porn. — An ARCHITECT and SUR- 
VEYOR in Town has a hon meg for an intelligent 
industrious PUPIL. Premium ae not so Gon. cd an 
object.—Address, A.R.I.B.A. 71, Pockowen. i 


ene BTICLED PUPIL.—An ARCHITECT, 

oved from London to Brighton, has a VACANCY 
for an INDOGR "Al ARTICLED PUPIL.—For terms and particulars, 
——.” care of Mr. H. B, Robinson, 19, Western-ruad, Hove, 


EXBOROUGH LOCAL BOARD.— 


SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, and COL- 
rOR.—The Mex eer loud Duet, so Gatos of mstiotns 
APPLICATIONS from Persons competent to undertake 
combined duties of SURVEYOR, NSPBOTOR of NUISANC: 
and COLL&CTOR for the District of the Board. crac | V 











rae 


735 


——— 
WAxzee. EMPLOYMENT, by a good 


JOBBING —— a PLASTERER, and SLATER. 

work ; is a good painter also. Wages mode- 

inie “addr BRICkLavde. 19, Netiey-streect, Amberiey-road, 
Paddington, W. “5 


ANTED, CONSTANT EMPLOY- 
in a Builder’ Decorator’ ood earpe’ 

and joiner. Well up in caved axtee, office tttin. aa all Shinaes” 
jobbing work. Can out work, or manage a small business. 
ped 37s. per Late ne ALPHA, Victoria Cottage, New-road, 
Wandsworth-road, 8. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 


ARCHITECT and SUE ae ASSISTANT. Weil up in 
Gothic Good reference from last 
pe the Mie w. ra Postale, Bicomsbury. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 
Waa es an EN GAGEMENT 2 as FORE- 
MAN of SHOP or JOB.—Good references. Carpenter and 
Address, M. H. J. 1, Stanley-street, Seateeton, Ww 




















‘ANTED, an “ENGAGEMENT, by 
wwbing. MatON,_t, GENERAL FOREMAN, Sanz, com 
wieoenees of eng, standing —Addoem, A. B.C. 38, Tufton-street, 


Bs Aaa TED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT, 
Fs an ESTIMATING CLERK of proved ability. Sete 
oroughly conversant with 

all Site ute fs aller nad contractor's office. First-class testi- 
to pane 

‘we~ we oe employer. Aged 36. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, Bans 


SHOP or GENERAL een by an experienced 
Carpenter and joiner by trade.—Addreas, 8. "a on, Senehlond cena m 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a tho- 
A ne ego 














. Town or country. First-class 
Mr. Rolfe, 65, St. John's-wood- 











F: 
Swinton, near Rotherham. 


ANTED, a competent SURVEYOR, for 
underground w work.—Apply, giving particulars, 


surface and 
to Mr. BLOOMER, Heeley, Sheffield. 
ANTED, immediately, a first-class 
HTSMAN.—Apply, pa ng 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAUG 
mens and references, to PENNINGTON & BRIDGEN, 
Manchester. 


ANTED, ina Builder's Office,a CLERK, 
who has had experience in asimilar capacity.—Apply to 
W. R. care of Mr. Hance, 55, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





terrace, NAW. 





AND SURVEYORS. 


Wanita rm “RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


pe MR, Sn Man. ba @ neat and expeditious draug 
can prepare drawings tnomn stan —— 
pon eee poe pe quautities.—Address, CREDEN DA, 9, Fair- 
bank-street, East-road, City-road. 





AND DECORATO 


ANTED, a RK-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
first-class GRAINER and MABBLER and plain PAINTER. 

Can do gilding and piain writing. Will ill up time at other branches, 
Town or country ; d H. E DUCK, & 
Winbelt-street, Durant-street, Hackney-road. 


WANTED, 2 a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly practical Man,as FOREMAN of BRICKLAY ERS, 
or would og baggy Understands ali kinds of stonework, 
Kentish rag, & Aged 45. First-class references from present. 
=s" dies, B. B. 22, Westbourne-terrace North, Harrow- 











ANTED, in a Stone Merchant’s Office, an 
efficient LEDGER ~~," able to take out quantities.— 
Address, stating qualifications, B. & W. 42, Bankside. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by an Archi- 


tectural ASMISTANT, Very good sutenenses A000, 895, 
Office of “The Builder.” — : 





ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a 


thoroughly a ——, ge Que who aq 
filled a similar situation before preferred. age and 
salary required, to Mr. JAMES DIMENT, peice and Pask baleen 
No. 10, St, James's-square, Bristol. 
ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, in a 
Builder's Office, AKE —— SUPERINTEND the 
IRONMONGERY, and wo) in OFFICE generally. Hours, Six 


il Bix—Asmig, be letter, stating tag Ep Bee ge 
required, M. L. & care ,of Messrs, Adams & Cocking, #, Upper 
Thames-street. 








WOOD CARVE 
ANTED, good CAR VERS used to Gothic 
wt ad to J. OSMOND, 79, Clifton-street, Fins- 


ANTKD, for a permanency, a ® good 
GENERAL MASON. One who could do a ti 
job occasionally preferred.—. Addreen, tating’ wages required, age, abd 
—,, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 











2:8 2's CC ts F 2h 
and 





Pe LA Ns So ane WORKING G me DRAWIN GS, 
paagectown TIONS, a en eee prepared. 
T eECnITBOT, care re 4 og Forge, Stationer, 400, Euston-road, N.W. 


Wine ame READ, 437, Brixton-road, 

GRAINER, MARBLER, BLER, and DECOMATIVE ARTIST. 
raining, Masbling aad Decorative Work undertaken and posptly 
S Town or country, on most moderate terms 

oetive Cryetal Palace, near the High-level Station. 


Da WINGS, TRACINGS, PARLIA- 
MENTARY or WORKING PLANS and SECTIONS for 
stage pg WATERWORKS, &e. Surveying and 
with fifteen years’ experience.—Ad- 
ere EEE. D peas ieee Fulham-road, an ag ten aw. 


O BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, and 
RAW 











ES, &c. ; SPECIFICATIONS and ESTIMATES P ARED. 
Also TRACING, generally, of the first 
rx the Advertiser, at very moderate 
ot “ The Builder.” 


PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 
W ANTED, a good THREE-BRANCH 
Be XD, for'a Jobbing Shop Mast be a good plumber, and a 
and married. He will be required ae gh 
orate dieunad ex office where we oy cee arm ae 
own handwriting, — Office of “ The Builder. 
MONUMENTAL MASONS. 


AN TED, a reepectable young Man, as 

an ee ER, at a first-class Cemetery Works. Must i 
some knowledge of letter-cutting, which will be the part, 
and to fill up time at banker.—Apply by letter, stating wages, &c. 
oiieek, toa & H. BURCHELL, Cemetery Works, Havelock-road, 


ANTED, FOREMEN, to take charge of 
Town Good references onuh be given.—Appiy, by 
letter only, to W. B. 47, Old-street, E.C. 


‘OREMAN and JOINER—WANTED, 
a first-class MAN, to Take entire Charge. Sud becummaetels 

wo Tali out quantities, give estimates, &c. , Liberal wages and bonus 
a Few stating age and full parti to 917, Ufficeot “ The 

















UNILOR CLERK WANTED, ina Builder's = 


Office, Must write a good hand jick at figures. 
nours, six a.m. at, wae © ee RELLY, BROS Sh, Welligun 
street, Camden-town. 


FIRST-CLASS “PAINTER WANTED. 
Also a GOOD LINER.— Apply to F. BARNETT, Raiuburgh 
aud Leith Stained Glass Works, Leith, N.B. 








THOROUGHLY practical and i 
ee west Heine, of is pen to an BNGAGEMEN ENT for 
oy ong png spear y ¥ Sy ress, B. W. Post-office, 
TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 
STEADY, en 
A, tu ee 


To these 
eels 





YOUTH WANTED, in a Builder's} agreement. 


ae facet ae 


want, “EMPLOYMENT, by a good | water 


WRITER and GRAINER. Would fill up time at painting, 
ress, 914, Office of *‘ The 











cao ack young glasing, or pap Builder.” 

to Partnership, Good book-keeper | 147 ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an ex- 
perienced Man, to CUT OUT WORK for JOLNERS, or any 

Everley, tne, {hn aes oo? yard. —Address, A. M, 18, Beivedere- 











PENTER and ye gi Used to office, shop, and other 


Ware EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 


Good haowiodge, of jlans, specifications, and accounts.— 
pron T. 8. care ‘irs, Nolan, Btationer, &c. 72, Westminster 
4 Bridge-road, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA’ 
ANTED, a SITU ‘ATION, ‘ - Working 
FOREMAN a PLASTERERS. No ahtoaien to the country. 
Good reference.—Address, A. R. 20, Exmouth-street, Clerken weil. 
TO BRICK COMPANIES AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, aSITUATION, as MANAGER 
ina BRICK and TILE WORKS. Thoroughly understands 
Good references. Address, 882, Office of ‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as HANDY 
MAN, to do General Repairs to, Mouse Property.— Adres, 
W. L. 31, Richmond-grove, Richmend-road, Barnsbur. 
TO BUILDERS AND OT 
ANTED, a SITUATION as as GRAINER 
and WRITER Maen Ne to fill up time im painting, &c.— 
Address, 948, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 














TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as PAPER- 
HANGER. No objection to fill up time at painting.— 
Address, G. F. 1, Park-road-terrace, Kilburn. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as a 


DRAUGHTSMAN, in an Architect's or a Builder's Office. 
Good experience. Salary 35a. per week.— Address, G. P. 78, Brook 
street, Lambeth. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 
MAN of PLASTERERA, 5 ea (Piecework). Seven 
years’ reference a a B. 1, Stellman-street, Rendle- 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK in 


the Office .f @ Builder, “de. im Bussex or Haspanire. The 
ia 

















ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER and GASFITTER.—Address, A. B. 
Post-office, New Southgate. 





TO SIGN-WRITERS, & 

Wats ek by a young M: Man, a SITUA- 
TION as we ¥ in the above. ‘7 objection to an 

L, 54, Livingstone-road, 


ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
int eal mS the PLUMBING, PAINTING, &c, Used to hot- 
—Address, T. W. &. 24, Queen’s-crescent, 








‘ED. Ma E-EN- 
VANTED, & bys young roasts cuor 








T. C. 1, King Ed 
ANTED, by a young Man, aged 32, a 
SITUATION as CLERK, Is an efficient oh 
prepare plain drawings and sp ti and non pree map | 
accustomed to the superintendence of men. W: undertake the 
management of a small or branch business, —. W. F. Post- 


office, Bromley, Kent, 
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W ANTED, by a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 
an ENGAGEMENT in an Architect and Surveyor's Office. i 
poditious and neat draughtsman, surveyor, &c.—Address, 868, 

ane of ** The Builder.” 





TO SURVEYORS, & 
\ 7ANTED, by a first- class DRAUGHTS., 


MAN and SURV EYOR, a SITUATION. Ten years’ ex- 
offi ddress, M. 8. care of Wilson 








4 a AND SURVEYORS. 
War ANTED, b a neat and quick Draughts- 
ourist, an ENGAGEMENT. Eight 


experience. —— a London office. Well wean in — . _ 


struetion. Can send specimens and testimonials 
Alfred-street, Bedford-equare, W.C. 
TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, ; 
\ TANTED, by an efficient BUILDER Ss 
ESTIMATING, and MEASURING and QUANTITY SUR- 
VEYOR, an ENGAGEMENT for Three or Four Days per Week or 
otherwise. —Address, A. B. 23, Everitt-street, Ressel-squat, Ww.c, 








WANTED, , by a CLERK, aged 19, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT in a Builder's or Merchant's Office, in con- 
sequence of the failure of his late sugheyes. Unexceptionable 
references. —Address, stating salary, to G. Alma Villa, Western-road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as BUILDER'S PRIME COST and BILL ae 
Experienced in a City firm. First-class references.—Address, F. M. 
No. 26, Tabernacle- ‘Tow, row, City- -road, E. 








WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as PLUMBER, GAS-FITTER, and ZINC-WORKER. 
er GREENE, 21, Mosedale-street, Church-street, Camber- 
well-park, 





TO SURVEYORS. 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is 
neat and expeditious at making and tracing plans, &c. a 
anaes ATION in a Surveyor’s Office.—Address, 918, Office of ‘' The 
uilder.” 





QUANTITY SURVEYORS, &c. 


TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a first-class workman, aged 
34 a SITUATION aS pat geny aig vnne ena or ge 
over smiths and fitters. Also well up in -water, steam, 
iron root work.—Address, P. 8. 61, College-street, F Fulham-roed, 
Brompton, London. 


BLGIBLE BUILDING-LAND TO LET 


wi advances to respectable men.—Apply to THOMAS 
aReveron, © Mare street, Hackney. 


ALHAM. era BUILDING LAND 
TO BE LET, or without 
RKE, Architect, nie and 








huila 








WANTED, PLASTERING (Piecework), 
by a Man, well ae ean Bape: taking plastering ah By 


amount. Country pref referred. 


“The Builder.” 


‘HE Advertiser, im ober hats Rawacun is 

open toan ENGAGEMENT as G Bt or to 

Take the Estimating Department,—Address, » 302, 
Strand, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


HE Advertiser, aged 23, seeks a RE- 

_ ENGAGEMENT. Has served four years as a joiner, and three 

in builders’ offices, and on works, G references. —Address, T. L. 
No. 34, Antill-read, London, E. 











5 TO ARCHITECTS. 
f ] ‘HE Advertiser seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. ao gaps or temporary. 
pore shown. No objection to go abroad f 5 Serene: == 
Address, W. H. C. No. 21, Cock-lane: West Smithfield. E. 


—Apply to Mr. i ~ agghon 
Land Agent, 44, Ludgate-bi 


~~ BE LET, splendid SITES for VILLA 


DENCES, on the Undercliff, near Ventnor. Isle of oy 
Apply to Mr. E. SALTER, Architect, 87, Queen-street, London, E. 


(© BUILDERS.—The Freeholder of several 
acres of extremely choice LAND near London, suitable fora 
superior class of villas, desires to enter into a +a BUSINESS Veteran 
MENT with an enterprising firm of BULL’ 
the PROPERTY.—Address, Messrs, BELFRAGE & MIDDLETON, 
Solict tors, 36, Bedfurd-row, W.C. 


vo ENGINEERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 











and OTHERS. —HULL.—TO BE SOLD, in LOTS to suit 
chasers, LAND, with good frontage to Wel 
streets, close to the docks, market-place, and the 
Station.— Apply to CHARLES 8. CLARKE & BON, Estate Agents, 


Hull 
ANUFACTORIES. — Excellent FREE. 


HOLD WATERSIDE GRaUED, tithe free and land 
di d, at Bromley, Middlesex, on Bow Creek (river Lea), a 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser, a 19, desires an EN- 

GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in an Architect and 
and Surveyor’s Office. Neat — and tracer.—Address, 
G. C. 8. No, 20, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


[THE Advertiser, just from a country job, is 

desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK of WORKS, 
Foreman of Works, ~~ Foreman ot Branch, on a first-class job. 
Carpenter and joiner. from hitects and builders.— 
Address, 945, Office of “ "the Dailder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


HE Advertiser, aged 28, Carpenter and 
Joiner by trate, desires rs SITUATION as SHOP or General 
OUTDOOR FOREMAN, or could Take the Management of a Business. 
Has had experience in all branches of the trade, and used to the 
tof men.—Address, B. 52, Walford-road, South Hornsey. 





Wan ‘TED, by the Advertiser, a well- 
qualified ASSISTANT to the above (able in all branches), tem- 
P were or permanent EMPLOYMENT.—Address, J, G. P. Post-office, 
Jorking. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
\ 7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Constant 
SITUATION, as good PLUMBER, Irene more &c, Town or 
country. State wages, and if Good if — 
Address, 8. W. 228, Copenhagen-street, York-road, King’s-cross, N. 


WANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 


a or to Take Charge of a Job. Good poorone Ss 


if required.—Address, J. B. Plumber, Stretton-on-Dansmore. 
Wwa NTED, by a good PLUMBER and 

PL AIN ZINC WORKER, a SITUATION, or JOB. Is well 
up in all branches of the i —Address, C. Plumber, 96, Bay- 
hanm-street, Camden Town, N. W. 











TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 





i 2 TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
vv 
\ ANTED, by a good PLUMBER and 
GASFITTER, a SITUATION. Understands bath, hot-water, 
pump, and closet work, old and new work, and jobbing. —aAddress, 
R. P. 200, Sumner-road, Commercial-road, sovrenneriee ert 





me 
y AN TED, by 2 practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION, as FOREMAN, Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Town 
orcountry. Job or otherwise. First-rate testimonials, and can be 
weil recommended by late employer.—Address, W. C. 47, Simson- 
roal, Bromley, Kent. 


TO TED, by GLAZIERS, PAINTERS, &c. 


ANTED, a respectable young Man, 

a ae y CONSTA SITCATION in the above 

trade, in a or country. Can work at tin and zinc work if re- 

quired.—Address, B. C. ALNER, Post-office, New Bridge-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 











TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


\7 AN TED, by a respectable, steady young 

Man, with Guten experience, a JOB or SITUATION as 
PLUMBER. No objection to fill up time painting, &. 
sath Address, F. P. 11, Havelock-road, Masbro- 
saith. 


refer- 
road, Hawmer- 
PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 
\ TANTED. by a steady young Man, a 
good plumber, a CONSTANT PLACE as PLUMBER or 
THREE- BRANC H HAND. Is well up in all its branches. — Address, 
stat ting wages, Ww. K. Piomber, Post-office, Bedford. 








0 GENTLEMEN AND BUILDERS. 


1 TANTED, by a steady, experienced Man, 

a SITUATION y CARPENTER and JOINER, on a Gentle- 
man’s Estate, or a CONSTANT SITUATION in a builder's firm.— 
Address, R. L. Dorchester, near Wallingford, Berks. 


+ e 

\ JANTED, by a thorou ugh ly practical 
GENERAL FOREMAN, a RE-EN M to take 

the entire charge of a job. Town or country. Carpenter and joiner 

by trade. Has had the management of unite buildings in Lon- 

don. Good references. —Address, W. 14, Vauxball Bridge-road, 8, W. 








ECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a thorou ughly business Man, an 
ha FO a — a as ———— or FOREMAN of PAINTERS 
and Or aA Foreman 

Thoroughly experienced in “+ b4.. ieee eek im 
keeping. Good general knowledge of the building trade. Tive Years 
experience in London. J pam high-class references as 
character and ability.—Address, W J. Post-office, South Shicida. 


(WANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 
Cid po mcg ye ee ee to Work Mouluing Machine, 
atone = on e cutters aud do own ——_ if required. 


ings, High-street. Sh: 
WANTED, by a thoroughly ie ractical Man, 
E _ 


ter, a SITUATION as FO or a of 
A. F. 42, 











WORKS, “Eetae on a Gentleman's Esta’ 
Buckland street, New Merth-reed, N. ~ 


UANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 
SURER, of upwards of twenty perience, offers 
ASSISTANCE (Temporary). — Address, QUANTITY SUR- 

VEYOR, 8, Mostyn-road, Brixton-road, 8.W. 








Wi TO ARCHITECTS. 

J UNIOR ASSISTANT seeks a RE- 
e ENGAGEMENT, in London. Superior Graughtoman, | Perspec- 
tive, details, &c. Terms very Good Address, 
No. 870, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


I: {}VENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 
A by the Advertiser, who is engaged part of the day. A ao 
draughtsman, quick tracer, and well up in details and construction. — 
Address, H. C. 20, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 





O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


4.VEN ING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 

4, by a young Man engaged during the day, in a Contraster’s 
office. Builders’ books kept, tracings made, &c, Good hand at 
squaring dimensions, Highest references. Terms very moderate. — 
— ALPHA, 27, London-street, Copenhagen-street, Caledonian- 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND SURVEYORS. 


WNGAGEMENT REQUIRED, Country 


1, preferred, by a ctical SURVEYOR "and first-class 
DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURIST, of fifteen years’ experience, 
Advertiser having private means, a only is required, 
congenial employment being the primary object.—Address, SUR- 
VEYOR, care of Mr. Turner, 132, Regent's Park-road, London, N.W 





TO SURVEYORS AND ARCHIT: 


N_ experienced GENTLEMAN would 


like to receive PLANS to TRACE or Make Finished Drawings, 
&c —Address, 893, Office of ** The Builder.” 


N_ accomplished ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. | Has conducted 
an office. E t and sp Moderate salary. 
Aged 29,—W. 12, = anas gone N. 











harfage tion, 
small plots, or SOLD, if desired, in 
lots te suit No dues are payable on and 
going on Bow Creek between the river 

Also, adjoining last, eligible BUILDING LAND, for streets, TO BE 
LET en Leases.—Apply to Mr. LIVINGSTON, Estate Office, 
Havering Park, Romford, 


Essex ; or te Mr. BROOKS, 12, Hardwick- 
place, Commercial-road Kast, Londen, B. the latter of whem will 
Loree eut the ground. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, the GOOD. 
WILL ofan "old-established BUILDER'S and DECORATORS 
BUSINESS, with a connexion, in the West-end of London. 
Any one about retiring from business oy a find | this a good oppor- 
tunity.—A\ No. 806, Office of “ The 


T° BUILDERS and DECORATORS —A 

first-class GENERAL BUSINESS, established thirty years, in 
the centre of Belgravia, TO BE — OF.—For particulars, 
apply to Mr. PHELPS, 5, Park. -lane, W. 


po CARPENTERS and OTHERS. —TO 


BE DISPOSED OF, the BUSINESS of a Builder, Shop-fitter, 
and Decorator, ed over 40 years, and now dving a good trade. 
To ensure an early sale. a low price will be taken, as advertiser is 
going a abroad. —For particulars, apply 29, Borough- road, Southwark. 


ARPENTER’S,CABINET MAKER'S, and 


J SHOP-FITTER'S BUSINESS. —Double fronted quunainnn: good 
shop, house, and back workshop ; main road to City. Been in Preseut 
hands 18 years ; lease, 12 years ; small p only req Mr, 
WYMER, 203, Gray’ 's Inn-road, opposite Cubitt's. 


i ee TIMBER MERCHANTS. —TO BE 
D 


ISPOSED OF, an old-established TIMBER MERCHANTS 
BUSINESS, which has been advan y carried on in the West- 
ern Division of Sussex, and within easy access of the towns of Worth- 
ing and Brighton. The valuation of stock will not exceed 1,000. 
and the purchaser will not be required to pay anything for the good- 
will. The rent of the house, a modern one, and the yard, is 411. ; or 
the owners will be willing to sell for 1,0007. Aeon, Mr. G. F. 
MANT, Solicit Pul agh, Sussex 


2 PACKING - CASE MAKERS and 


RS.—TO BE SOLD by private oe the BUSINESS 
ofa PACKING-CASE. he poncmran at the East-end of London. The 
|, and are fitted with five circular 
and prelate moi swe Sanehes, driven 5 A a 10-horse Pana steam- 
— Cornish boiler, shafting, &c. t G600l. uired.—For 
Se inne apply > Mevara. FULLER, HORSEY. § 30N, & Co. 
Net: ll, 


illiter-square, E. 
vy 

O CAPITALISTS.—PATENT ENCAUS- 
TIC and [GEOMETRICAL FLOOR TILE WORKS —FOR 
DISPOSAL, a well-established BUSINESS, with Freehold Manufac- 
tory replete with every convenience. Excellent machinery, nearly 
new, including all modern appliances, Eligibly situated in the 
centre of Lemay perane pee A The works are in full operation, and 
the business is capable of considerable extension.—Four particulars, 
apply to Messrs. 8. YES & CO. Accountants, Hanley, Staffordshire. 


OSTON EAST, LINCOLNSHIRE.—To 


BRICKMAKERS pong OTHERS.-—-TO BE 4 a BRICK 
and TILE YARD, with one Kiln, Drying-sheds, and every con- 
venience for carrying on ness, There are two Cottages ant 
three ae Land attached. It is near the town of Boston, anda 

being done.—For a apply to JOSEPH 
MORNALLEY. Stickney, near Boston, the owner and occupier. 
‘ossession at Michaelmas next. 






































TO ARCHITECTS. 
N ASSISTANT, of varied experience, 
to 


desires an ENGAGEMENT. In all 
Inanage an office.—Address, No. 875, Office of “ The Builder.” 





AX ASSISTAN’ T, a "goed draughtsman, 
ti ve, and working drawings, 

who can design well, and “prepare rough or finished sketches, desires 

an ENGAGEMENT in a good office. Good refi and speci 

of to ee draughtsmanship shown.—Address, No. 881, Office of 

“The Builder. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT seeks an EN- 

GAGEMENT in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. Understands 
perspective and the general routine of office work. Sores os 
account of present roe a8 a up private practice. oderate 
— required.— Address, F. O. Post-office, Barrow-in-Furness, Lan- 














RCHITECTS AND SURVEY 


PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS 


(just meee mny Bary works) desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 











- = testi —Ad c wi 

ag ia | refere dress, CLERK of WORKS, 
CLERK of WORKS is o to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Good references. No o! to a few 

months’ engagement if the works are in London.—Address, X. Z 

No. 6, Porteus-road, Paddington, W. 





S CLERK of WORKS.—A thorough 


practiclal CLERK of WORKS im want of a et 
MENT. Has been employed on buildings of magnitude, under A sory a 
rst-cla-s reference to the 


TICKNEY, near BOSTON, LINCOLN- 


SHIRE.—To BRICK ana TILE MAKERS, FARMERS, oat 
—TO BE LET, or SOLD, an extensive BRICK and TILE 
YARD, with Two newly-erected Kilns — Six Sheds, House 
and Garden, and every convenience for carrying on the above busi- 
ness. There is a first-class trade sttachod, whieh has been been carried on 
for the last SS 7 
for the wor! 





of superior Arabie Land, with convenient outbui 
well worthy the notice of Potato and Others. P 
ibchnabeas next. For part‘culars, to JOSEPH THORNALLEY, 
Stickney, the Owner ; or Messrs. W IN & SONS, Hogsthorpe. 


O NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, PRO- 


PRIETORS of 
WALTER MITUCHELL& VULLIAMY are 
by PRIVATE TREATY a PORTABLE ROOM, of very 
sign, 35 feet long by 19 feet 3 inches wide, as Laurel 
Palace, now standing in the grounds No. 8, Shacklewell-lane, Stoke 
Newing The inter} anged in panels, with double pilasters, 
and dado composed of beautiful specimens of curled and mottled 
redwood, Madrona, and other natural woods 
of California, the combination of wi is most striki 
effective. It is fitted with two glazed sashes, and a chimney 
See doors at the other, and is well lighted 


un 
at a amall expense wi injury, and 
Joy ah ae ae nang ps gp fp ota to a mig room, 


, and further at the 
ALTER MITCHELL & ULLLAMY, 1 10, “city 








Beek 


road, Finsbury-square. 





itects, for twenty years. 





Fi 
is about to leave.—Address, CLERK of WORKS, ! Tottenhemaved, 
Kingsland-road. 7 





WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
the Piece, Labour a. eosper - gence ine or FIXING, by 
trade. comm wenty <7 experience 

the 
wjuare, accom, references.—Address, N, Y. 11, Nichol- 





TO BUILDERS, “rem Ys AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a good GRAINER, &c. 
quired. ‘nase Cu at te Serato patnng gol i 


Brunswick -street, 8t. John’ ‘s-street-road, City, E.C. 


TO SURVEYORS, &c. 


Avoxonnent on aged 26, seeks an EN- 
GAGEMENT. draw a ment. plan, is an expeditions 

colourist, and well up in accounts. Eleven years’ first- 
clas A anes W. C. 8. 9, Gloucester-square, South- 


(THE WATCOMBE TERRA COTTA 

















COMPANY ae ons have OPENED PREMISES at 
0. 202, OXFORD-STREET, W. 





UITABLE for a Mission Room or Iron 
A omg a nice STAINED peal PULPIT, with —— 
Out be Builder, ek Serres Beery to 

Analy to 3, HO Haty Te Trinity Church, Selhurst, South N Ln fag 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY THE USE OF 


TONE’S PATENT BOOK BOXES, for 


the Safe and Order! 
ted and manuscript. fr roe, Bs 6 te. Gl Bald by all Book. 
and Stationers. to any 


railway-station in England by “by Hesity 8 STONE, “Manutacturer, 
Dauber. * , 


